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THE ROUSH FAMILY IN THE MAKING OF AMERICA 


By Lester LERoy RousH 


Introductory Remarks. 

To present the history of so large a family in so small a 
compass and make the story interesting and attractive and useful 
to the large posterity of its common ancestors is a most difficult 
task. Two questions the writer certainly must face are, first, 
what to choose from the large accumulation at hand, and second, 
how to present it. 

The wider man’s realistic knowledge of history, including 
thought and social relationship, and the more certain and true 
his insight into things to come, the more likely is he to fit into 
the policies of the new thought world in which he finds himself 
from generation to generation. A degree of knowledge along 
these important lines, at least the practical phase of them, must 
be accredited to members of the Roush family. In the periods of 
social, political, religious and economic change their intuition was 
sufficient to land them on the progressive side of issues involved. 


The theme chosen here is not one of mere genealogical data, 
although a certain amount of this is necessary and useful in such 
an article. Rather the object has been to show that which will 
help the reader visualize the part the Roush ancestors have con- 
tributed to the social, moral, economic, and political development 
of America. A correct knowledge of their historical significance 
will help him the better to appreciate the principles on which are 
based his own ideals toward the institutions of the present Ameri- 
can civilization. In the preparation of this article the social, in- 
dustrial and political life of the country and the contributions of 
the family thereto have been kept in mind, preserving at the same 
time the thread of genealogical connections for the use of future 
generations. 


It is timely for this memorial article to appear now as this 
year, 1936, marks the two hundredth anniversary of the family’s 
arrival in America. Until ten years ago no attempt had been 
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made to preserve the identity of the Roush Family. After five 
strenuous years of organized research effort by the family, the 
writer was able to present a volume of some seven hundred pages 
on them and their allies. Not until the volume became well 
circulated and members of the family throughout the nation gained 
access to its contents was further progress made. Much new 
data recently have been brought to light which is included in this 
article. A bibliography of considerable size is still growing. 

A colonial family with nearly as many descendants as Ohio 
had population when it was admitted into statehood must have 
made a contribution to American life of no inconsequential im- 
portance. In this day when every effort possible should be made to 
stimulate world peace, references to war might better be omitted. 
Such omission is impossible, however, in a historical sketch of this 
kind because of the part war has played in the past. 


Pre-American History. 


First let a sweeping view be taken of the European progeni- 
tors of this large American family. They came of the tribes that 
pushed steadily westward from the motherland of men in the 
heart of Asia, over the plains of Europe, down into Rome and 
Gaul for centuries uncounted until about 1000 A. D. when threads 
of their history begin to show here and there. At this time they 
are no longer in tribes but in family groups, or standing out as 
individuals. As early as 1020 they were definitely connected 
with the history of central Europe. The name again appears in 
the Anglo-French detachment of the Third Crusade of 1190. For 
the next two or three centuries the name appears and reappears 
at intervals. In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries the name 
comes to the front with a good deal of frequency, and, in varied 
connections, mostly in patriotic and religious functions. In the 
tower of Saint Michael’s church hangs a bell bearing the follow- 
ing inscription: “By the help of God I was carved by Hans 
Heinrick Rausch 1677.” “Nicholas Roush was a bell founder in 
1683,” is inscribed on another bell in St. Michael’s. In similar 
and other connections, especially among the early Protestant 
clergymen and educators is the name common. 
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The coat of arms of the Roush family has three variations, 
a more artistic touch being given the second and the third. In 
coloring and art it is seldom if at all exceeded by any family coat 
of arms. The first grant was made to Rausch de Traubenberg, 
Bavaria (Nob. au St. Empire Dec. 23, 1539; conf. de nob. 19 
Sept. 1660). At this second granting of nobility to the family 
in 1660 certain scrolling was added, and the knight, supposed to 
represent the member of the family thus honored. It is a quar- 
tered arms, the first and fourth being charged with a grapevine 
supported by a pole or prop resting upon the ground. The 
second and third quarterings are charged with a knight holding 
in his hand a flaming bomb. This shield is charged in the center 
with a smaller shield of black, having an irregular band of silver. 
The crest is a knight placed between two black wings. The first 
grant of the coat of arms was made during the reign of Charles V, 
the most important in the German annals and the most brilliant 
of the sixteenth century. 

The family is found widely dispersed over Europe, especially 
in the central and western countries. A branch of the Switzer- 
land family emigrated in the last century to Russia, and Rausch 
Von Traubenberg of this line was a commander of the Russian 
cavalry in the late war. Ottomar Rausch was a ranking general 
in the German army: Anton Rausch is a professor in an academy 
of art in Munich. His work is of high order and he is spoken 
of in art journals as the modern Raphael. In Great Britain 
the name is Anglicised to such forms as Roush, Rouse, Rush and 
some other variations. The most common spelling in this country 
is Roush, Rausch and Rouse. The earlier families of colonial 
days almost without exception use the spelling Roush. The later 
immigrant families use the original form of Rausch; a certain 
large and well known branch of the family in the South, particu- 
larly Kentucky, uses the name as Rouse. That streets, villages, 
public buildings and highways of western Europe not uncom- 
monly bear the name is affirmed by members of the family who 
were in the World War and those who have traveled abroad. 

Constantinople, named by Constantine the Great, maintained 
its prestige in the Byzantine Empire for a thousand years after 
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Rome had fallen. The Turks, a fierce people, after many cen- 
turies conquered this city in 1453 and besieged the rest of southern 
Europe. They became terrors to Christendom. Their military 
forces were defeated at Vienna in 1529 and their naval forces at 
Lepanto in 1571. This definitely turned them back and saved 
Europe for Christendom. The name Rausch appears among the 
opponents to the mighty Mohammedan forces. 

Long before this the Rausches were definitely classified with 
the Christian peoples of Europe, at least from the crusade of I190. 
They were not satisfied merely to prevent a more corrupt form 
of religion from dominating Europe, but they were among those 
who first became conscious of the corruption of their own accepted 
form of worship. When they turned from pagan belief is not 
now known. That they are found among the early Christians is 
one of the first evidences of their ability to adjust themselves to 
a new and progressive movement pointing toward modern civiliza- 
tion. 

In the foothills of the Harz Mountains, the birthplace of Mar- 
tin Luther, lived some prominent members of the Rausch family. 
As shown by the grant of the coat of arms, one branch of the 
family had received favorable recognition from the government. 
Coincident with Luther members of this branch became Protes- 
tant. They believed that no man on earth had power to forgive 
sin, that remission of sin is possible through repentance alone, 
and urged the people to search the Scriptures for the words of 
eternal life. 

For the next century they saw and suffered the horrors of 
persecution resulting from the reformation movement. Early in 
Protestant history one of them, Johannes Abraham Rausch, was 
appointed to the responsible task of supervising the church and 
schools of the Darmstadt district. Here for fifty years he was a 
clergyman and educator of considerable influence. Records show 
that he was prominent in the affairs of Baumholder University. 
Certain of his sermons are still kept in the archives of this uni- 
versity, and his own funeral oration has been preserved. 

He was the progenitor of the early emigrants to this country 
between 1735 and 1740. Among the first immigrants was John 
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Adam Rausch who landed in 1736, followed two years later by 
Nicholas Rausch, a brother or cousin. A branch of this same 
ancestry came about a hundred years later and is now numerously 
found in the vicinity of Marysville, Ohio. Still another branch 
settled a decade later at Wabash, Indiana, some of the members of 
which are now physicians and bankers. John Casper Roush whose 
ancestry has not yet been determined, came even earlier. 


The Colonial Forefathers. 


Toward the close of the year 1736 the Perth Amboy, having 
sailed from Rotterdam, came up the Delaware River bearing a 
young immigrant listed on the ship’s record as Johannes Adam 
Rausch. Some years were spent in the Germantown vicinity of 
Philadelphia where he seems to have been joined by the above 
named John Nicholas Rausch. It appears that he later went up 
into Northumberland County where he probably met and married 
the young woman who was to be his companion in the New World. 
Her surname is not known but her Christian name was Susannah, 
which appears with much frequency on church and legal records. 


Emigration to the Shenandoah Valley had set in and this 
family was among the early settlers there. By 1773 some of 
their children were grown and permanently fixed on a 400-acre 
tract of land on a drain of Mill Creek, in Shenandoah County, 
which had been purchased from Lord Dunmore. The entry of 
the name on these land grants was the occasion of its changing 
from Rausch to Roush, which form has been consistently followed 
by their descendants to this day. 

Good news and glowing accounts of the new home on the 
American frontier must have been sent back to Darmstadt; other 
members were arriving and finding their places in the William 
Penn colony. They, too, married, settled down and grew up 
with the new country. Social and political developments of the 
last century seemed to fix certain policies very definitely in the 
thinking of these young men—sane and loyal devotion to the 
Church, and love for political freedom and democracy in gov- 
ernment. One motive seemed to predominate—the glorification 
of peace through the consecrated genius of justice and righteous- 
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ness. There is evident hatred against the tyrant whose cruel hand 
had mercilessly crushed the life blood out of thousands of inno- 
cent people throughout the eighteenth century. 


Voltaire had spoken. It may have seemed to him that he 
was fighting a warfare alone—war for the oppressed against 
the oppressor—for justice, goodness, kindness. But there were 
other hearts and true ones, into which fell the seed certain to grow 
the harvest of a new and better political age. The old dogma of 
inhuman severity, the feudal lord whose power was supreme, the 
Roman priest, who knew not nor cared for the justice and tender 
mercy of the Christ he preached, were to be conquered. Voltaire, 
Montesquieu, and Rousseau fought with their quills in keen wit 
and sarcasm. And great though their genius was against worn- 
out codes, creeds and customs, their glory was dimmed by certain 
confusions. 

The task of assimilating and working into practical citizen- 
ship the permanent values of the teaching of these men of letters 
was left to lesser lights. The oppression of a thousand years was 
to be stopped; a new spirit and a new age was to be ushered in. 
But it was quite unlike anything the literary men of fame had 
dreamed. Antiquated customs and practices were to go, but 
reverence and faith and conscience were not among these. They 
would abide. These men made the mistake of attacking the moral 
foundations on which the existence of human society depend. 
Their social and political dreams, not their skeptical philosophy, 
were to be transplanted in the common citizenry of the colonies 
by such faith as was to be found in the Roush and other families. 


 (}__. 


Such was the background of the early Roushes. With them 
were many others of like mind, luminous lights and fruitful also. 
In Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia and New York they sowed 
the seed for a new society, for equality and concession, tolerance, 
goodwill, the serenity of souls, the spirit of indulgence, harmony 
and peace. Ferocious magistrates could sway no power among 
such a citizenry ; money changers could not enter the sanctuary of 
the new land. The weak, the poor, and the suffering must have 
protection, the persecuted and oppressed must be liberated. 
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The Roush families with these principles, deep and abiding, 
were becoming numerous by the time the American Revolution 
was springing up. There is a tradition that John Roush and pos- 
sibly his oldest son, Philip, had part in the French and Indian War 
on the side of the English. This has not been established. 

Of the John Roush family nine sons and three daughters are 
said to have lived in Shenandoah County in the Forestville-New 
Market vicinity. Different historians state that nine brothers 
of this family were in the war for independence. The services 
of seven of these, Philip, John, a captain of the Shenandoah Com- 
pany, Jacob, Henry, Daniel, George and Jonas have been estab- 
lished by government records. Some of the sisters are known to 
have married men who were also soldiers in this war. These 
were all men of virile faith. It is said that it was their daily 
custom in family devotion to pray for their “beloved country, 
the United States of America.” 

The Public School System. 

At first thought it seems contradictory that the family, so 
loyal to the Lutheran Church with its parochial school system, 
could be at the same time so ardent in support of public education. 
Their emigration from east to west kept them on the advance 
guard of newer and more progressive ideas in the nation’s de- 
velopment. As they settled in new communities their homes 
were opened for the purpose of worship and education. Usually 
the first educational advantages offered were those under the 
direction of the Church. This system soon yielded to public 
education. This was particularly noticeable in the early settle- 
ments in Ohio, West Virginia, Kentucky, Indiana and Illinois. 
By the time settlements reached the Far West the public school 
system was more generally practiced. 

Personal interviews with aged members of the family have 
brought interesting phases in the progress of public education 
before the writer. Again the European background has had a 
marked influence upon the family’s interest in this connection. 

It is evident that the family had its origin in central Europe. 
The history of their educational awakening is essentially a history 
of their civilization. School organization and educational theories 
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advanced by the family after all are but the expression of the type 
of civilization which they as a people gradually evolved. The 
Franks of the early centuries were a people among whom might 
made right. The road over which the family has traveled since 
these days when might was the power that ruled, and children had 
no rights which even parents were bound to respect, to a time 
when the child is regarded as of first importance and adults have 
declared by law that the child will be cared for and educated for 
the welfare of the state, is a long road. 

The three strong influences in awakening educational interest 
in the members of the early family were the Greeks, Romans and 
Christians. Superimposed upon these foundation stones the cul- 
ture and civilization of this American family rests. 

There is much evidence that the family was influenced by that 
period of awakening and discovery which led to that wonderful 
revival of ancient learning, the great expansion of man’s thought, 
a new and mighty religious awakening and a period of world 
exploration and discovery. It is in these impulses and forces 
that the American family must look for the background of its 
awakened interest in educational and spiritual development of its 
modern generation. To this should be added the influences inci- 
dent to the great revolt against religious authority, known as the 
Reformation. These were the influences which, in large part, led 
them to colonize in America. 

The dominant idea in the early education of the family is 
clearly discernible when the religious background is known. Hav- 
ing the clerical family as its progenitors, members were devoutly 
given to religious and church influences. They were ardent 
proponents of Luther’s idea of substituting the authority of the 
Bible in religious matters for the authority of the Church. As 
a consequence this meant the substitution of individual responsi- 
bility for salvation for the collective responsibility of the Church, 
and meant that those who were to be saved, according to this 
theory at least, must be able to read the Word of God, participate 
intelligently in Church services, and conform their lives to the 
accepted teachings of the heavenly Father. The education of all 
the members of the family was therefore a vital necessity. 
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With the European school plan of an elementary school sys- 
tem for the masses, and a secondary school system for the classes, 
the family seems to have been in great discord. A democracy 
in spirit and thought led these early settlers to demand a com- 
mon school system for all. 

The attitude of the family toward modern education, generally 
speaking, is of religious origin, and comes as one of the fruits of 
the Protestant revolt in Europe. From diaries, biographies, deeds, 
wills and certain other sources it is learned that when the families 
moved from the East to the West, schools were soon begun in 
their homes. Religious instruction was a necessary part of 
education. Girls were educated as well as boys, the emphasis 
being placed on reading, writing, counting and religion rather 
than upon higher forms of learning. 

A question often asked among the allied families as well as 
those bearing the name is: How do you account for so large a 
number of the family being engaged in some field of educational 
and religious work? It can be thus easily seen how the attitudes 
toward religion and education prepared them for the public school 
system, and how they became strong proponents of the new plan 
for common education. Another strong qualification for their 
work in the field of public education which should be noted is that 
there were among these families many young men and women of 
strong character and good personality. Representatives of the 
family are to be found in all departments of education from the 
presidents of colleges and professors in universities to common 
school teaching; and in religious activities from presidents of 
seminaries to preachers, missionaries and active laymen in various 
denominations. 

Upon asking some of the older members how the early fami- 
lies came to lend such large support to the public school system 
the answers received have been in substance as follows: They 
believed that education tended to prevent pauperism ; that it helped 
to reduce poverty and distress; that it made people prosperous 
and productive; that schools open to all, equally upon all terms, 
would prevent class differentiation so common in Europe; that 
the church system of education had become inadequate; that the 
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free education of all children at public expense was the natural 
right of free children in a republic; that the cost of such a system 
would be amply compensated by the social, moral, political and 
industrial benefits to be derived from it; that the wealth of the 
state should educate the children of the state. Evidence that this 
was a family characteristic accumulates as inquiry is made from 
the settlements in the West Central and Far Western States. 


The Question of Slavery. 


An inquiry was made of some of the older members of the 
family, some of them in their high eighties, concerning the fore- 
father’s attitude toward slavery. Some of these men were men- 
tally keen and had treasured with much interest the traditions of 
the family. The results may again seem paradoxical since the 
early families were almost all of the Democratic Party affiliation. 
The Shenandoah branch had come from one of the slave states 
but not one of them ever held slaves. The same strong attitude 
of opposition toward slavery is found among them that is to be 
found among the Pennsylvania branches. The background must 
be examined. While inquiry along this line has been mostly 
among those of the Shenandoah branch, the same general attitude, 
however, is found in the other lines. 


One of the old veterans of the Civil War from Mason County, 
West Virginia, was asked how it happened that so many of the 
Roushes were in the Union army in the war. Having come from 
Virginia and being Jeffersonian in political principles were they 
not sympathetic toward slavery? He replied: 


No, you see it was this way. Our forefathers all served in the Revo- 
lutionary War. They believed in the cause of their new country. They 
believed in the “Father of their Country,” they fought with him and lived 
for him. George Washington, you know in his will, freed his own slaves. 
We believe that George Washington foresaw that slavery could not be a 
system in keeping with our American principles of government. 


But coming from Virginia was it not to be expected that they 
would be sympathetic toward the southern point of view? he was 
asked. His reply was: 


No, none of our families so far as I have heard held slaves. These 


1 The census of Virginia lists all families of the Shenandoah branch as having 
no slaves. 
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pioneer families were very devoted in their religious faith, and somehow 
they came to believe that it was not in keeping with Christian principles 
for one man to hold another in bondage. Then they saw that slavery in 
the New World was causing an enormous amount of suffering. Anyway 
slavery came about because a stronger race or nation captured a weaker 
one. The Bible does not teach that this is right. 


Another veteran of the Civil War, John Roush from Gallia 
County, Ohio, was asked about the political phase of the ques- 
tion. He said: 

You know, that was a delicate question. Our people were all demo- 
crats, strong supporters of the Jeffersonian principles of government. But 
Jefferson was opposed to slavery. He saw to it that the words slaves and 
slavery were not used in the Constitution. And Jefferson once declared as 
to slavery, “I tremble for my country when I reflect that God is just.” 
You see, that not from the standpoint of religion, morals, nor politics could 
we believe slavery right. 


In questioning another of the venerable men it was found 
that he confirmed the attitude expressed by the others. He added, 
however, these remarks: 


Two important facts in connection with the family’s relationship to 
the slavery issue have been overlooked. So many of our forefathers could 
not have given their service in the cause of independence unless they had 
believed strongly in the nation. We thought that if they had risked all to 
make the nation possible we should give ourselves for the preservation of 
the Union. For these reasons almost all of our families chose to stand 
by the cause of the Union. Then by the time the slavery issue had become 
so intensified many of our families had come west under the influence of 
the Ordinance of 1787 which forbade slavery in the Northwest Territory. 
They were living among people who for the most part thought as did they 
about the injustice of slavery and involuntary servitude. 


Records show that from Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Iowa and other states, scores bearing the name 
were engaged on the side of the Union army, some as officers. 
Some were captured and held in Confederate prisons, some 
wounded, others were killed on the battlefield, some died from 
the terrible suffering and starvation in the enemy prisons. 


The only exceptions to be noted in their devotion to the Union 
are to be found in one or two instances from West Virginia, and 
certain ones from the branch of the family in Kentucky which 
later came to bear the name Rouse. The Nicholas Rausch family 
of Martinsburg, Virginia, owned slaves in the early days but 
voluntarily freed them. A son, John Martin Roush, left Vir- 
ginia because he did not desire to live in a slave state. He freed 
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his slaves and in 1846 migrated to Springfield, Ohio. One of 

his slaves followed him. Here his former master helped him 

establish a home. The little house in which this slave lived for 

many years still stands on the National Road near Springfield. 
Life in the Economy of Scarcity. 

The family has not been one of rulers, lords or capitalists. 
Neither has it been one of penury and want. However, speak- 
ing in terms of economics, the past history of this family has been 
conditioned in terms of scarcity. The traditional wisdom re- 
ceived by members from their forebears, the philosophies they 
developed, whether in terms of radicalism or conservatism, the 
sermons they have listened to, the books they have read, the laws 
they have inherited or adopted; the constitutions they have honored 
and obeyed, the codes of morality they have observed with intense 
rigidity, all have grown up in a soil of economic scarcity. 

The trail of their historical past leads through a civilization 
that has been a mass of poor peasants, or slaves tilling the soil. 
Their small surplus earnings above dire need was taken by land- 
owner, noble, priest, warlord or king. They looked from their 
wooden plow with envy to the man on horseback in scarlet cloak, 
sometimes expressing bitter anger against him. They awaited the 
opportunity to hit the inhuman system a crushing blow, or if 
this failed, a chance to escape from it. 

Nourished in this economy of scarcity they maintained ar- 
tists, cathedral builders, prophets of a new order, statesmen, 
scientists, philosophers, educators, clergy, soldiers. The New 
World afforded the only possible opportunities for the realization 


' of some of these worthy ideals. For a generation or so these 


pent up ambitions seemed more or less dormant while they were 
emerging from the wilderness of a new continent. Two phases 
of their interests were paramount in these quiet years—religion 
and good government. To these they gave their full measure of 
devotion. 

The immigrants soon found themselves the possessors of 
large farms. The children were first taught by their mothers, 
then attended such community school as the families could jointly 
maintain. The first and second generations had little concern in 
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learning outside of fundamentals. The techniques of business 
and farming were picked up at home under the tutelage of the 
father or older members of the family. Handicraft work by the 
girls was easily learned by assisting the mothers. They learned 
business also. Large landowners were not mere farmers; they 
made loans of seed and grain. Bartering was a common practice 
and one in which they were well skilled. They were engaged in 
lumbering. The tanning business arose to a fine art amongst 
some of the families, especially the Shenandoah branch. The 
large water-wheel on a drain of Mill Creek at Forestville in Shen- 
andoah County remains as evidence of their craftsmanship and 
industry. Deeds still on record specify the purchasing of land 
for certain kinds of tan bark. 

Accounts were kept in a crude but creditable manner. Credit 
the blacksmith with shoeing horses, oxen, “upsetting ax,” setting 
tires, making andirons; charge him with bushels of corn, wheat, 
barley. An occasional balance sheet was struck with “receipt in 
full for all accounts from the Beginning of the World to this 
day.” 

The Shenandoah homestead remains as an example of what 
their artisans could do. The large chimney, now gone, perhaps 
ten or twelve feet square ; the oak sills a foot square, good for two 
centuries ; the logs, hand-hewn from the best timber taken from 
the virgin forest, show their skill in the use of tools. The large 
cellar well, walled and drained, supplied room for the storing of 
fruit and vegetables in winter, and with its wide exit an excellent 
dining-room where the men and their hired hands could eat in 
comfort in the heat of summer. Brick was not to be had, but 
native stone was quarried and appropriated for their use. The 
whole community had part in the raising when a new building 
went up. 

The kitchen was the heart of the home and the large fireplace 
was the heart of the kitchen. Two wells with long pole well- 
sweeps formed the source of their water supply. 

The daughter’s dower, when such there was, consisted of 
homemade linen, iron pots and sometimes a large brass kettle, 
chairs, dressers, tables and some crockery. The Bible, providing 
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blank pages for marriages, births and deaths, was never forgotten. 

The house and the land about it supplied the family with 
wood, food and clothing. Hogs and beeves were slaughtered, and 
bacon and sides preserved in the smokehouse. A little wild meat 
now and then added to the variety. Leather was tanned on the 
premises and a cobbler’s bench set up. Weaving was a part of 
the work of each household. In rush seasons a journeyman 
weaver would come and weave as needs required. Sometimes 
this proved fortunate for some beautiful daughter, a romance 
begun, ending in a newly-established home. The Eleanor Roush 
and Alexander Waddell courtship and marriage furnish romance 
enough for a great novel. Their descendants have supplied a 
large percentage of the best citizenry of Gallia County, Ohio. 

A huge woodpile, the diminishing size of which indicated 
the waning of winter, supplied warmth and comfort to occupants 
of both the large floors upstairs and down. The large iron kettle 
on the edge of the yard served for the rendering of animal foods, 
and making soap. Lye came from wood ashes on the hearth. 
There was a dye pot for homemade dyes. Every member of the 
household worked. Nothing was wasted or destroyed, no time 
lost. Idleness on the part of husband or wife, child or hired help 
was disreputable. 

Yet the tempo of life seemed less hurried than today. Man- 
ners were cultivated ; little girls courtesied and little boys bowed 
to strangers on the road. The latch string was always on the 
outside when the family was at home. Whoever entered was 
made welcome, given food, drink and shelter. 

Books were few; travel extremely limited. The Church was 
the cultural center, and loyalty and devotion to the Church and 
pastor was manifest almost without exception. Denominational 
rivalry was not an experience common to this family group. 
Lutheran and Reformed groups could meet in the same church and 
with no dissension. Every child was baptized; the date of birth, 
date of baptism and the name of witness or sponsor to the christ- 
ening with relationship indicated were accurately recorded and 
preserved to the present time. 

The homemade candles were lit by a coal held in stout tongs. 
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Thin sticks were sometimes whittled to use as lighters; paper 
was too scarce. Few imports were enjoyed. During the Revo- 
lution even these were unobtainable. Pins were not to be had 
at any price. Molasses jumped to $20.00 a gallon, and they soon 
turned to making their own. Tea and paper vanished. 

This account of the Roush family is a picture of the economic 
conditions through which they, and most families of their times, 
passed. It graphically sets forth the kind of world in which the 
family’s economic customs, behavior and philosophies were de- 
veloped. 

At the center of the stage in this setting is hard work, both 
as a stark necessity and as a moral obligation. One member of 
the family could become an outcast in no quicker way than to 
attempt to eat at the sweat of another’s brow. This duty to work 
devolved upon employer and employee, and upon children almost 
from the time they could walk. Play, however, was not taboo, 
if enjoyed in its proper place. They were never harrowed by 
the harsh tyranny of time-serving and clock-watching, so exact- 
ing in the economy of today. Unemployment and overproduc- 
tion were not in their vocabulary. Unknown, too, was the idea 
of quantity production. 

Of like interest is the extent of their self-sufficiency. Using 
the Shenandoah family again as an example, it is learned that 
perhaps seventy-five per cent. of all economic goods and services 
were made available from resources of their own household. An- 
other twenty per cent. came from the village of New Market 
near by. The other five per cent. from the world outside when 
it could be had—tobacco, spices, Holland lace and such like. The 
valley families in cooperation with their village neighbors were 
self-sustaining, and had they been cut off from the rest of the 
colonies they would have suffered tie loss of but few necessities 
of life. These conditions of economy continued in their west- 
ward march until late into the nineteenth century. Such condi- 
tions of scarcity created a small orbit in which they moved. Yet 
their vision and objectives were not to be permanently limited by 
these small worlds. 

Almost equally striking in their economy of scarcity is the 
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fact that their scarcity was one of function. Money figured a 
very small part in their system of economy. Most articles were 
made, not bought; raw material was grown by their own labor, 
not imported. Things were made by the user to use, hence the 
better they were made the longer he could use them. Pride was 
expressed in the length of time a garment could be used, rather 
than the frequency ii. which they would change styles. The 
energy they expended passed directly into goods to be consumed 
by them, thus contributing to the rugged integrity and moral 
responsibility of these early families. 

Any irregularities in church or personal behavior were suf- 
fered by members of the immediate families. They could not 
be hidden in the density of the city’s population. From the 
founding of the first Lutheran church in Pennsylvania in which 
John Nicholas Roush had part, along their trek to the Far West 
their trail is marked by high moral and spiritual influence. 
Though their descendants number nearly 40,000 people, it is a 
rare exception to find one apprehended by law. They have loved 
their native land, stood ready to defend it, promoted the welfare 
of its people and obeyed its laws. Their conduct was governed by 
the principle that moral beauty is the basis of civilization. 

Let it be observed further that class struggle among them is 
difficult to find. The clean-cut distinction of lord and peasant 
so universal for many years in Europe was unknown among 
them. They hated it in Europe and built their economic system 
in America as far as possible from it. Had this principle been as 
universally practiced by all American families, there would be no 
fertile soil for communism in this fair land. Today man seems 
to be moving from an economy of scarcity to an economy of abun- 
dance. The family doubtless will perform its part in the great 
transition. 


Pennsylvania Dutch Proclivities. 

From their Palatine ancestry they inherited a certain degree 
of art in painting, decorating and landscaping. The painted fur- 
niture of the Pennsylvania Dutch reflects their immemorial fond- 
ness for color. The finely painted furniture and highly decorated 
homes of some of these Pennsylvania families are well known. 
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The families of the Lima, Ohio, vicinity are said to have led 
their community in beautifully finished homes and surroundings. 
This distinction has also been attributed to the Ohio Valley 
families. Photographs collected from the western families do 
not indicate a loss of this tendency. 

A study of some of the old homes of fifty to one hundred 
years ago in Gallia and Highland Counties indicates a more than 
average interest in art for well decorated and beautiful homes. 
This, classically speaking, was a pleasant art much to be desired 
and one that has in no small way contributed to the making of 
“America the beautiful.” Beauty in their own craftsmanship was 
an inexhaustible source of happiness to these families. 

In the art of home decoration a most elegant example is to 
be found in the John L. Schneider rural home of North Canton, 
Ohio. Mrs. Schneider is of the Godfrey Roush line. Other 
members of this family specialize in different crafts to beautify 
the home. 

Artists speak of the “golden age of paint.” Our early 
families enjoyed this luxury. They could not afford to go in for 
fine silver or Venetian glass, for Genoese velvet or rare tapestries, 
but they could afford to make their homes more attractive. More- 
over, these early families were Protestant, whose revolt against 
Catholicism made them object to the pageantry of Rome, to rich 
church interiors and priestly garments. But though they would 
not have highly decorated temples, they did have a persistent love 
for beautiful home situations and interiors. English boxwood 
and evergreen planted by the original families, such as surrounds 
the Shenandoah homestead, speak for themselves. 

Louis Lippman Roush of the Nicholas branch is representa- 
tive of those who have inherited this art tendency. For many 
years he was a designer and illustrator for Harper Brothers and 
for Scribner’s, and later for the Ladies Home Journal. He trav- 
eled extensively in the Orient in the interest of a large Japanese 
steamship company. In this capacity he attained his highest 
achievements. Stanley Roush of the same branch has been an 
architect in Allegheny County, Pennsylvania, for many years. 
His work includes architectural studies for a new entrance to the 
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Allegheny County Court House, and new city-county bridge, and 
boulevards. 

Another Pennsylvania Dutch tendency less pronounced among 
the families is the dower chest. It is easy to understand the 
importance that a farmer’s daughter attached to her dower chest. 
Her general attitude toward life was reflected by its contents. 
In keeping with the common sense and customs of her people she 
insisted that her bridal chest should be built for pleasure as well 
as for usefulness, for looks as well as strength. There were no 
schools for manual arts then, but somehow the older brothers 
achieved fame as artisans in this capacity even in their own 
lifetime. Evidence remains of this particular skill among the 
Cheshire families of Gallia County and those of the George Roush 
branch of Racine, Ohio, and the Shelby, Ohio, families. Tall 
clocks and large chests of drawers show skill in cabinet work in 
many settlements where the family is numerous. Dr. Ralph R. 
Roush of Columbus tells of such a chest possessed by his father’s 
family near Shelby, Ohio. Among other contents of it were 
preserved old letters exchanged by this family with relatives back 
in the Shenandoah Valley. On some of them $5.00 had been 
paid for carrying in the pre-postal days. 

A custom, more common in America today than any other 
country, is that of serving pie, especially the well-known Ameri- 
can fruit pie, mince and pumpkin included. This is one of the 
most American of all institutions and does honor to the Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch as its founder. This particular culinary art has long 
held the place of perfection among the descendants of these early 
families. A single glance at a long table of one of the reunion 
gatherings today is ample evidence that the art is not a lost one 
among the present-day housewives. It should be observed in 
passing that the early pie-baking required the development of a 
certain type of pottery to meet this particular demand. So far 
as can be learned, the Roush family left this particular art to 
others so inclined. 

The guest towel cannot be overlooked. Who among early 
American families have contributed more to the modern guest 
towel than the early Pennsylvania families commonly classified 
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as Pennsylvania Dutch? A maid of one of these families would 
not be married without a supply of linens, the making of which 
was the women’s work. The accumulation of these, with other 
things which filled her dower chest, gave some measure of her 
housewifely value. 


By a study of these remnants of the past, their decorative art 
in the old homes, their artisanship as cabinet makers, the situations 
selected for their buildings, some pottery, linens, books and cabinets 
that survive, the successive stages in the evolution of the artistic 
instinct and the gradual improvement in the surroundings of 
this family in their household decoration and in their floriculture 
may be revealed with fair accuracy. More detailed study in this 
line gives a glimpse of their likes and dislikes, their mental traits, 
their homely philosophy and many interesting facts of the family 
that have not otherwise been recorded in history. It is evident 
that the sense of beauty, like the moral sense, had not faded out 
in their generation. 

Farmers Plus. 


To the Roush families, agriculture has for the most part been 
a way of life. They have been more than farmers, they have 
been a part of a cultural unit, providing not only most of their 
own economic goods, but educational, social, and spiritual values 
as well. They farmed because they loved it; for the good of life 
as well as for food. Land to them has not been a capital invest- 
ment, it has been a home, a mother. What the farms became to 
them may be expressed in the words of the unknown Chinese poet: 


From break of day 
Till sunset glow 

I toil. 

I dig my well, 

I plow my field 
And earn my food 
And drink. 

What care I 

aT rules the land 


Am left in peace. 
Hard times for these families who are life farmers has meant 
more work; not eviction and unemployment. Deeds and records 
show that virtually all the land transactions of the first two or 
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three generations were made for cash considerations. Wills show 
nearly all the families had little or no indebtedness, and almost 
always some money to be left to their heirs. 

No sooner had the virgin soil been depleted than they set 
themselves to the task of rebuilding the soil by scientific methods. 
They have more than made two blades of grass grow where one 
grew before. The recent technological improvements have caused 
the Roush families to yield but slowly from their age-long agri- 
cultural activities. They have a strong bent toward staying on 
the farm, but they follow the agro-biologist in his improved 
method of production. A study of the various communities 
densely populated by the family indicates that they have resisted 
the ravages of depression considerably above the average of the 
statistical report of the country. This fact is accounted for by 
two major causes. They have from a long train of ancestry 
inherited a type of frugality and thrift which has given them a 
marked degree of independence. To be able to sustain themselves 
and provide for their own is an esteemed family pride current 
during all of their two-hundred-year sojourn on American soil. 
The second contributory cause is their ownership and operation of 
medium-sized farms. This same rule holds good even with the 
small number engaged in factories. 

Being largely a rural people it is not possible to mention the 
large number who, from their colonizing days to the present time, 
have succeeded in the agricultural industry. On the Ohio Com- 
pany’s Purchase, the Bounty Lands, the Swamps of Highland 
County, the central and northern counties of the State they have 
been among those who practice intensive and scientific farming. 
Some of them are to be found in the professional and business 
lines of this industry. Frank Cross, of the George Roush line of 
Racine, Ohio, is professor of horticulture in the University of 
Oklahoma; his brother Joe is a milk engineer for the Majonnier 
Brothers Creamery Supply Company of Chicago, with his resi- 
dence in Columbus. Dr. Carl W. Gay of the Eleanor Roush 
Waddell line has a place in Who’s Who in America for his 
contributions to animal husbandry. He has been a professor in 
Iowa State University, the University of Pennsylvania, and the 
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University of Minnesota, and since 1920 professor of animal 
husbandry at the Ohio State University. He is the author of 
Productive Horse Husbandry, and Principles and Practice in 
Judging Live Stock. His son Hayward, however, has turned to 
other lines and is now business manager for a large Cincinnati 
firm covering the city of Detroit; while the daughter, Lucy, is a 
student in the College of Commerce of the Ohio State University. 
The number could be enlarged by reference to those who have 
made like achievements in Indiana, Illinois and Iowa. Others 
have helped to organize and promote the Grange, Farm Bureau 
and cooperatives among the rural people. In Mason County, 
West Virginia, and Gallia and Meigs Counties of Ohio the families 
have been especially active in these rural interests. 
In the Field of Creativity. 

In the near one thousand years of the known existence of 
the Roush fainily, it has passed through several civilizations. 
Any section of the human family, be it large or small, may be an 
active or a passive force or even a liability in the moving civiliza- 
tion of the epoch of which it is a part. One has facetiously re- 
marked that civilization is a conspiracy of the old against the 
young. Though this definition is unsatisfactory there is a truth 
in it which cannot be overlooked. Civilization is otherwise de- 
fined in these earlier centuries as “commodious living.” If this 
is not limited to the abundant consumption of goods and the en- 
joyment of mere physical comfort, the influence of such philosophy 
upon this family can easily be traced. If by commodious living 
is meant commodity of the spirit more than of material goods 
they are seen to have made large contributions thereto. An at- 
tempt has been made to determine whether the influence of this 
family has been creative or passive, or whether the family has 
been one of those unfortunate sections of the human race that 
has been a continuous liability. 

Perhaps the most serious crisis any family faces in the con- 
tinuity of its spiritual and intellectual life is when any consider- 
able portion of its members changes its attitude toward traditional 
beliefs and policies long rooted in family lore. And yet this is 
exactly what must be happening constantly if the family is to be 
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an asset and not a liability to a creative civilization. The revolt, 
though confined to mental combat alone, may create sufficient con- 
vulsion to shake folkways, at least temporarily. 

There is no evidence of sufficient family unity, at least not 
in the last four centuries, to believe that they ever exerted their 
combined physical energy or prowess as a demonstration of their 
strength. The ancestry of the American lineage has been, almost 
without exception, on the side of social evolution. In church 
reform, in government transition and economic change their major 
influence has been with the creative thought and forces of their 
time. 


Religion. 

The creative influence of this family has been especially felt 
in the field of religion. It is true that if our culture is to be kept 
healthy and creative new worlds to conquer must be found. The 
Roush family, as the pages of history disclose, has through the 
changing ages found these worlds. But whatever changing scene 
of history has absorbed their attention most at any given time they 


have ever believed that the most difficult and the most worth while 
world to conquer is the inner world of man’s spirit. Their devo- 
tion to this aim has been as though they must meet the challenge 
or face extinction. From the early clergy family of the seething 
Reformation days, through the Kassel and the Darmstadt clergy 
lines which became the ancestors of most of the large American 
branches this type of devotion is found. 

In the colonizing days they were ever the prime movers for 
religious and educational progress in their newly formed com- 
munities. The Nicholas and Casper Rausch and other branches 
of the family of Pennsylvania that later became numerous in 
northern Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, and likewise the John Adam 
Rausch branch, original settlers of the Ohio Valley in the vicinity 
of Point Pleasant, West Virginia, and in the Ohio Company’s 
Purchase and the Bounty Lands, immediately established churches 
and a system of education for their families and neighbors. 
Equally encouraging is a study of the John Rausch branch from 
Virginia which moved through Kentucky under the name of 
Rouse. In all of the larger branches of the Protestant Church 
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today are to be found members of the family either of the name 
or allied names. Dr. Emil Rausch, D.D., LL.D., president of 
Wertburg Theological Seminary, Dubuque, Iowa, because of his 
contribution to the field of religion and learning has found a place 
in Who’s Who in America. He is the son of a well-known 
clergyman, Gideon F. Roush, active during a long life in Ohio 
Lutheranism. Walter Roush of one of the Ohio families is 
professor of Old Testament languages and interpretation at 
Bonebreak Seminary, Dayton, Ohio. Many others now hold 
important pastorates in the Lutheran, Presbyterian, Methodist 
Episcopal, Disciple of Christ and United Brethren Churches. The 
family was among the original founders of all these religious 
bodies in Ohio and other states of the West. These frontiersmen 
have given themselves that in humanity might be born a new 
soul. Devotion to their mystical insight led them to the fulfill- 
ment of their highest desires, inner strength, spiritual light, divine 
love, ineffable peace. Their religious intuition was as real as 
their aesthetic inspiration. 


James D. Gillilan of the Eleanor Roush Waddell family, a 
Jackson County boy, was educated for the Methodist ministry 
and went first as a missionary to Utah where he did an important 
work. He then. went into the regular ministry of the church. 
He was later sent on an inspection tour of the Methodist mission 
fields of China and other countries. Frank Gillilan, of the same 
line, served many important charges in the Ohio Conference of 
the Methodist Church and was honored by a place on the cabinet 
as district superintendent of the Portsmouth District. Henry 
Mills, another member of this line, gave his talents to the aboli- 
tion of the liquor evil. Representing the Ohio Anti-Saloon 
League he traveled most of America in the temperance cause, 
often appearing with William Jennings Bryan and Captain Richard 
Hobson. He resides in Westerville where Ray L. Cross 
of the Shenandoah branch is now pastor of the Methodist Church. 
The writer of this article, whose record is to be found in Who’s 
Who in the Clergy, 1936, is pastor of the Worthington Methodist 
Episcopal Church. Charles R. Archer is active in the work of 
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the United Brethren Conference and now stationed at McClure, 
Ohio. 

The Melvin C. Roush and Roy Roush families, of Parkers- 
burg, West Virginia, have been prime movers in building the 
largest church school in West Virginia. The former has for 
some years been superintendent of the school. 

Carey H. Roush of Hillsboro, Ohio, may be said to represent 
the pioneer preacher. For thirty years he has been in the postal 
service at Hillsboro. During this time he has preached for many 
of the worthy, but less fortunate, churches in Highland, Adams 
and Clinton Counties for small or no remuneration. He is a 
recognized leader in the Church of Christ’s Disciples, in which he 
holds ordination. Captain John Roush, as lay preacher, traveled 
most of Ohio with the Rev. Paul Henkel in his first visits to the 
Lutheran Churches of the State in 1806. He is mentioned in 
Paul Henkel’s diary as his friend and man of God. Charles V. 
Roush of the Jacob branch from Jay County, Indiana, is an active 
clergyman in Indiana Methodism. 

Government in the Making. 

Next to religion in the field of creative influence is the pass- 
ing from old and decadent forms of government to the newer and 
modern trend of political control. Every culture has its problem 
to solve; once it is solved it must be challenged by a new one or 
weaken and die. Through the days of conflict between the Mo- 
hammedan and Christian forces, the extermination of the feudalis- 
tic system, the transition from despotic to democratic rule and 
the extinction of human slavery and the attempt to abolish the 
liquor evil, the family, as records reveal, has done its full share. 

Hardly was an American family more stirred by the ringing 
phrases of our Declaration of Independence than those belonging 
to the Roush clan. “When in the course of human events, it 
becomes necessary for one people to dissolve the political bonds 
that have connected them with another, and to assume among 
the powers of the earth the separate and equal station to which 
the laws of nature and of nature’s God entitle them . . .” meant 
economic independence as well as political freedom. To them 
there was the deeper challenge to the human spirit. The charter 
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of our liberty continues: “We hold these truths to be self- 
evident that all men are created equal; that they are endowed by 
their Creator with certain inalienable rights; that among these are 
life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness; that, to secure these 
rights, governments are instituted among men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed.” Through these 
lines history was marching and this family was keeping step. 
Nine brothers of the Shenandoah family and nearly as many in 
kindred branches gave their services in the fulfillment of these 
ideals. Though many interpreted the privileges thus gained as 
a right to unlimited “rugged individualism” in a highly materialis- 
tic sense the dominant element in the Roush family never lost sight 
of the need of the human spirit. Some have believed that the 
greatest barrier to the full enjoyment of the genuine results of 
the Constitution was the recalcitrant spirit of man himself, and 
this remains the strongest redoubt which still must be stormed. 
Their citizenship has influenced the shaping of a new spirit, the 
creation of a new soul without which culture must die. Democ- 
racy became to them the best way to a civilization that properly 
respects and adequately helps to unfold the richness of human 
diversity. 
Education. 

The culture of the family in their pre-American days was 
arrested only temporarily by the wilderness life in the New 
World which afforded small opportunities for educational ad- 
vancement. In this land they became pioneers and conquerors; 
in the old lands neither their brains nor their fortune had made 
them masters and they disdained to be slaves. They chose the 
wilderness to conquer, finding it easier than man. A new cul- 
ture, a new system of education by their own creation was to be 
enjoyed. Cast forth by great struggles of classes, they refused 
to believe in classes, but had faith that somewhere “beyond the 
ranges” men might be free and equal still. They began on the 
American seaboard and drove ever westward conquering the 
wilderness until they reached the Golden Gate and the Great 
Northwest. Slowly but surely they were building for higher 
learning as they marched in this westward advance. They em- 
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braced the opportunity offered by the “public school clause” of the 
Ordinance of 1787 to the fullest extent. 

Some were pioneer teachers in the days when they could teach 
as young as they could qualify, often as early as sixteen years 
of age. These were days when the power to discipline was 
quite as essential as technique in the “three R’s.” Members 
of the family bear the reputation of having been skilled in both. 
Communities still recall the day when a certain Roush took over 
the school and rescued it from the chaotic rule of undisciplined 
youth. Many point to that event as the day marking the change 
in their educational careers. 


In “Short Stories of Ohio” by J. H. Galbreath in the Co- 
lumbus Dispatch there is the following statement of early educa- 
tion in the Northwest Territory: 


The settlers of both Marietta and Cincinnati brought the love of edu- 
cation with them, and as soon as they had attended to things that must 
have first attention, they began to plan for the education of their children. 
It was in the summer of 1789, the second year after the settlement, that 
Miss Bathsheba Roush established a subscription school at Belpre, adjacent 
to Marietta, a settler granting her the use of a cabin as a school room. 


No American generation has been without the influence of 
the educational effort of some members of the family for new and 
improved educational advantages. Edgar Ervin of Meigs County, 
Ohio, of the Shenandoah branch initiated the movement for a 
better paid teaching profession. As a member of the Ohio Gen- 
eral Assembly he proposed and championed House Bill No. 1302 
to make appropriations for the schools of the State. As a mem- 
ber of the Finance Committee and speaker pro tem., his influence 
for progressive legislation was widely felt. From this time on 
the teaching profession of Ohio has been a more lucrative calling. 
Ervin also organized normal schools for the training of teachers 
and promoted laws for higher qualifications for teachers in the 
public school system. These laws met with intense opposition 
in some parts of the State but it was a step forward in public 
education from which Ohio has never receded. Simeon Hutsin- 
pillar Bing, Ph.D., of Gallia County while president of Rio 
Grande College and a member of the Ohio General Assembly 
introduced a bill providing for a more effective attendance law. 
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This law still remains a part of the statutes of Ohio. Dr. Bing is 
now on the faculty of Ohio University, the oldest State university 
of Ohio. He, too, is of the Shenandoah branch. 

Prof. Ira B. Cross, of the John Casper Roush line, is pro- 
fessor of economics in the University of California. He has served 
as an agent of the Wisconsin State Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Wisconsin Tax Commission, and the United States Industrial Re- 
lations Commission, a member of the American Association of 
Labor Legislation, and the American Economic Association. He is 
also a member of a number of honorary educational societies 
among which are Phi Beta Kappa, Beta Gamma Sigma, Delta 
Sigma Rho, Pan Xenia and Artus. He is the author of Co- 
operative Stores in the United States, Essentials of Socialism, 
Collective Bargaining in San Francisco, and a two-volume work 
on The History of Banking in California, and others. 

Catherine Andrews, Gallipolis, Ohio, of the Eleanor Roush 
Waddell line received her B. A. degree from Wellesley; M. A. 
from Ohio State University, majoring in chemistry. Later she 
became instructor in chemistry at Ohio State University. She 
was president of the O. S. U. Faculty Women’s Club, regent of 
the Columbus Chapter D. A. R., honorary member of Sigma Xi 
and Kappa Alpha Theta. She married Dr. Carl W. Gay, pro- 
fessor of animal husbandry of O. S. U., and lived in Worthington, 
until her death in 1930. 

Howard A. Roush, Ph.D., of the Jersey City schools was, 
during the days of his stage performance, considered America’s 
most marvelous handwriting expert. “The skill and mental con- 
centration in his act transcends reporting,” was written of him. 
His work was of such character that it has not been, and perhaps 
will never be, imitated. Charles G. Roush of Muncie, Indiana, 
of the Philip Roush line of Pennsylvania, received wide recogni- 
tion for developing a new method that combined grade school 
geography and history. The work was recognized by nationally 
known educators and gave promise of a revolutionized method in 
the study of history and geography. In the midst of this work 
death suddenly called him in 1934. Robert D. Brinker of the 
Shenandoah line has gained renown as a teacher and scholar; 
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a graduate of Marshall College, Huntington, West Virginia, a 
Ph. D. from George Washington University, of Washington, D. 
C., and now in the public schools of that city. Arthur J. McCul- 
lough of the Shenandoah branch is instructor in ancient and 
medizval history in the Upper Arlington High School, Columbus, 
Ohio. Wilbur D. Roush of the Jonas branch, taught for several 
years, then became a railway mail clerk on the Cleveland-Chicago 
run, and now lives in Cleveland. 

Professor Charles A. Fisher, a Yale graduate with B.A. and 
M.A. from that institution and Ph.D. from Lebanon University 
(the old National Normal University of Lebanon, Ohio), organ- 
ized the Department of Business Administration and Commercial 
Teacher Training in the Susquehanna University in his native 
town of Salinsgrove, Pennsylvania. He is now head of the De- 
partment of Economics and Business Administration at the John 
B. Stetson University, DeLand, Florida. He is of the Casper 
Roush line of central Pennsylvania. He is interested in the 
religious educational work of the Lutheran Church, being the 
eighth generation of the name known to have been active in this 
religious organization. 

In 1885 there emigrated from Highland County, Ohio, one 
John Roush ilII and his wife Rebecca Rhoades who settled in 
Marion County, Iowa. They had a family of eighteen children. 
These grew up with the early history of that state and became 
active in civic and educational interests of their county and state. 
A son Daniel was a pioneer in developing public education in the 
growing West. A son, John Roush IV, followed the inclination 
of his father in progressive religious and educational work of their 
growing country, and is remembered still as a founder and pro- 
moter of the public school system in that part of the West. 
Branches of this line went on to Montana, and in Missoula and 
other communities they have found their place in educational 
advancement. 

Capital University of Columbus, Ohio, was brought into 
existence by the Lutherans who emigrated from. Virginia, Penn- 
sylvania and Maryland. It was deemed costly and unnecessary 
to send their youth back to Pennsylvania and Virginia to be edu- 
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cated. Out of that conviction grew the school which is now 
known by the above name. It has in conjunction therewith a 
theological seminary for the training of ministers. Records show 
that the churches of which the Roushes were official members en- 
couraged and supported this undertaking. Because of this con- 
nection it is now planned by the Roush and Allied Families As- 
sociation of America, Inc., to memorialize the name in connection 
with some Lutheran school. Rio Grande College in Gallia County 
was greatly in need of reorganization and refinancing. Dr. Simeon 
H. Bing was called to its leadership and eminently succeeded. 
His program received the loyal support of many other members 
of the large family in this part of the State. 

Exploration and Travel. 

As for exploration and travel no member of the family has - 
surpassed Dr. Sigel Roush of Troy, New York, whose summer 
home is in his native county, Highland, in Ohio. He studied 
widely both at home and abroad and received consecutively the 
degrees of B.S., B.A., and M.D. Later he studied in both London 
and Berlin which gave him a lifelong desire to travel. He has 
visited every country of the world, going mostly into out-of-the- 
way places, seldom or never visited by the usual traveler. He has 
sailed every sea and was on one polar expedition that penetrated 
to within a few degrees of the north pole. He has written 
widely for news columns in many countries and is the author and 
co-author of several volumes. The Swamps is a pioneer history 
of the time when the Ohio Valley was a wilderness with cata- 
mounts and timber wolves howling about the cabins of the early 
settlers and when deer paths and not broad paved highways 
wound across the plains and around the hills. Dr. Sigel Roush 
recalls the acts of the pioneer Roush family in the reclamation 
of an extensive area of the Middle West (Highland County, 
Ohio). It forms an invaluable source of information to those 
who desire to know the origin of American civilization from a 
social and domestic rather than from a political point of view. 

Miss Jessie E. Roush of Chicago has made many visits to the 
Holy Land and annually conducts tours to Europe and farther 
east, as her sister Lucy has also done. The Reverend Thomas W. 
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Coleman, a well known minister of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church South, twice visited the Holy Land. He made extensive 
study and did some intensive research into the history and geogra- 
phy of Palestine which resulted in the publication of a large 
volume, Light from the East. Sarah Roush of the Henry Roush 
line of Letart Falls, Ohio, was his wife. Their grandson, Thomas 
Coleman, now an attorney of Charleston, West Virginia, has not 
only been an active layman in religious affairs but has gained 
reputation as a business economist. He received his B.A. from 
Marietta University; Bachelor of Laws from the University of 
West Virginia; M.A. from the Columbia University ; and filled the 
chair of Latin and English in Watson Seminary, Ashley, Mis- 
souri. He then became associated with the Fourth National Bank 
of New York City. In this connection he conducted a personal in- 
vestigation of the bank clearing house system which furnished 
him data for a book on the subject. In his investigation he visited 
all the large cities of the United States and Canada inquiring into 
the history, methods and administration of the clearing houses 
of both countries. The resulting Treatise on Clearing Houses 
was exhaustive and became an authoritative reference work in 
both this country and Europe. Coleman has given many lectures 
on Biblical subjects, especially the life and works of Paul. 

Other members of the family both of the name and allied 
names have traveled extensively, some to the European nations, 
some to the Holy Land, some to the Far East. Commercial inter- 
ests, the mission fields, teaching opportunities and philanthropy 
are among the interests taking them to these distant parts of the 
world, while others have been lured on by the mere pleasure and 
culture to be derived by such experience. 


Science. 


Among those advancing the cause of science is Gar A. Roush, 
metallurgist, one of the Pennsylvania lines. The following in- 
formation is from his biographical sketch in Who’s Who in Amer- 
ica: Received his A.B. from Indiana University ; M.S. University 
of Wisconsin ; assistant professor of metallurgy, 1912-20, associate 
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professor 1920-26, Lehigh University ; acting professor of metal- 
lurgy, Montana School of Mines, 1926-27; editor since 1913, 
Mineral Industry, an annual devoted to world mineral interests ; 
special adviser to the Museum of Peaceful Arts, New York. Ap- 
pointed supervisor of training of the inspection division Ordnance 
Department, U. S. A., June 1, 1918; appointed head of Educa- 
tional Bureau, Inspection Division, and later chief of tests, Metal- 
lurgical Bureau; member of American Electrochem Society ; 
American Institute of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, Amer- 
ican Chemical Society, American Metric Association, American 
Legion, Presbyterian, Chemists’ Club (New York) ; contributor 
of numerous articles on electrochemical and metallurgical topics 
in the technological press and various standard encyclopedias. 

Ulric Roush, son of Charles A. Roush of the Highland 
County families, majored in chemistry and turned to the agri- 
cultural field. He was sent under the employment of a large 
fertilizer corporation to Germany to acquire additional scientific 
knowledge of plant life and their fertilizing needs. 

Others who have contributed largely to scientific progress are 
John Uri Lloyd, whose wife was Emma Rouse (Roush) of the 
Kentucky branch, and his son John Thomas Lloyd. The record 
of Lloyd as chemist, teacher and author can be found in other 
publications. He- wrote continuously through the years for 
pharmaceutical and medical journals, but in addition to these he 
is the author of the following books: Chemistry of Medicines; 
Drugs and Medicines of North America (with C. G. Lloyd) ; 
American Dispensatory (with Dr. John King); Elixirs, Their 
History and Preparation; Etidorpha, the End of Earth; The 
Right Side of the Car; Stringtown on the Pike; Warwick of the 
Knobs; Red Head; Scroggins; Origin and History of All the 
Pharmacopeial Vegetable Drugs; Felix Moses, the Beloved Jew. 
Four times he received the Ebert Prize of the American Pharma- 
ceutical Association, awarded for papers giving the results of 
original research of value to pharmacy and chemistry. He once 
received the Remington Honor Medal, the highest award of merit 
in the field of American Pharmacy. He has been honored by 
degrees from many American universities, among which are: 
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Doctor of Pharmacy, University of Cincinnati; Doctor of Phil- 
osophy, Ohio State University. In American pharmacy the Lloyd 
Brothers firm of Cincinnati is a well known institution. 

The son John Thomas Lloyd is traveling in his father’s foot- 
steps. He is vice president of the Lloyd Brothers’ Pharmacist 
Corporation, Cincinnati, Ohio. He is author with Dr. J. G. 
Needham of Life in Inland Waters; and is author of the Biology 
of North American Caddis Fly Larve and numerous papers on 
entomology and kindred subjects. He is a member of Gamma 
Alpha, Sigma Xi, American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, Fellow of American Entomological Society, Member of 
American Pharmaceutical Association ; B.A., Cornell; Ph.G., Cin- 
cinnati College of Pharmacy. 

In the field of medicine and surgery many have made contri- 
butions of more than ordinary importance. Ralph R. Roush, 
D.D.S., of Columbus, Ohio, has performed some of the most 
notable acts of dental surgery of this country. His accuracy and 
skill has commanded the respect and attention of the dental asso- 
ciations throughout the East and South and Central West. Re- 
cently he made a tour of the South addressing various dental 
associations on his discoveries in this field. His scientific inves- 
tigation has been chiefly in the relationship of oral infection to 
systemic diseases. Dr. William Roush of Lima, now aged, is a 
surgeon of recognized authority in northern Ohio. Dr. D. I. 
Roush of Springfield, Ohio, has done research work in an effort 
to combat the dreaded diseases of cancer and tuberculosis with 
results sufficient to gain the recognition of the Health Bureau of 
the United States Government, Washington, D. C. Dr. L. F. 
Roush became chief surgeon with the rank of major in the Cen- 
tral Branch National Military Home, Dayton, Ohio. His ability 
well qualified him for the responsibility which devolved upon him 
in that service. He is now practicing in St. Petersburg, Florida, 
where he serves a large constituency. His father, Dr. L. F. 
Roush, was a well known physician in Pomeroy, Ohio, for many 
years. 

Dr. Sigel Roush was for many years a leading dentist in 
Troy, New York, where he had a very select patronage. <A 
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brother, Dr. Wilbur Roush, began his career as a pharmacist in 
Maumee, Ohio, but later sold his business and went to Anderson, 
Indiana, where he has been a leading pharmacist for a period 
of forty or more years. Dr. Philip T. Williams of the Nicholas 
Roush line has a practice of recognition in Philadelphia; Dr. 
Hansen of the Eleanor Roush Waddell line practiced many years 
in Gallia County, Ohio. Dr. James Maurice Bowman of the 
Philip Roush line from Adams County has an extensive practice 
in Columbus, Ohio; Dr. Howard C. Lisle of Springfield, Ohio, 
of the Nicholas Roush branch, stands high in the American 
Medical Association. Dr. H. P. Roush of South Bend, Indiana, 
of the Darmstadt branch, though of later immigration, is recog- 
nized as an authority in his field. He has made valuable contri- 
butions to the accumulating history of the family. Dr. William 
Waddell Mills was a physician and surgeon of high rank in Gallia 
County, Ohio, having served as surgeon in the Civil War. 
Music. 

Fame in musical accomplishments has not been attained by 
large numbers of the family. There has, however, been a certain 
talent toward both instrumental and vocal music that has been 
evident from the earliest American days. Of the western fami- 
lies there is no report, but in Ohio there has been considerable 
musical ability found in most of the settlements where the fami- 
lies are numerous. In the Danville community of Highland 
County no rural function was complete without the Roush or- 
chestra or quartet. For a half century Emanuel Roush has been 
a leader among these groups. In Mason County members of the 
family are numerous in church choirs, community choruses and 
music clubs. Their quartets travel far to furnish entertainment 
for the National Roush Reunion. From Meigs County comes 
William K. Wilson, now in the Department of Education of the 
state of New York, who has won prizes in the Eisteddfods and 
other musical contests.- He has done some original work in the 
composition of popular songs. In Lynchburg, Ohio, is Frank 
E. Roush who has written many hymn poems now in use by 
church organizations; he has compiled and published a hymn 
book of his own. In the Racine vicinity John J. Roush was for 
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several decades authority on sacred music and taught many of the 
old style singing schools. 

But the work of some has been more widely felt. From 
Gallia County springs “The Florida Mocking Bird,” coloratura 
soprano. From a Florida publication is clipped the following 
statement concerning her musical art and attainment: 


Esther (Waddell) Dunham, native of Ohio, distinguished herself in 
high school and college days by vocal work that first brought out the pos- 
sibilities of a remarkable range and outstanding technique. At Ohio State 
University she figured prominently in musical societies and laid the founda- 
tion for later study and experience that now enables her to take a thrilling 
high altissimo A or to execute an arpeggio or chromatic scale with the clear- 
ness of a flute...She sings the most exacting operatic arias with ease. She 
was soloist for the Tampa Symphony Orchestra, fellow artist with Lajos 
Shuk, famous cellist, who characterized her as “a great coloratura soprano 
of charming personality.” 


Esther Dunham has a coloratura voice of unusual quality, 
comparing favorably to Galli Curci. She has been called the 
“Jenny Lind of Florida.” She studied with William Shake- 
speare of Chicago, Professor William B. Hoxie of Philadelphia 
and Professor Frank LaForge of New York. Esther Dunham 
is a daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Robert B. Waddell, both of the 
Eleanor Roush Waddell line, now residents of Worthington, Ohio. 


From the same branch there comes Miss Nelle Mills, now 
supervisor of public school music of Westerville, Ohio. Her 
career began with Madam Dotti in the College of Music, Cin- 
cinnati. Later she studied with Millicent Brennan of Ottawa, 
Canada. Miss Mills graduated from Ohio Wesleyan University, 
Phi Beta Kappa, B.A. She studied also in the Morrey School of 
Music, Columbus, and under Margaret Pary Hast, associated with 
the Allied Arts Studio of Columbus. She enjoyed a season of 
music with Jacques Isnardon in Paris of the Paris Conservatory 
of Music. The same year she studied French diction under 
Pierre Lescaume. In the University of Washington, Seattle, she 
specialized on public school music. She is a daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry Mills of Westerville, formerly of Gallipolis, Ohio. 

Homer Campbell, baritone, of this connection, studied voice 
at the University of Berlin for two and one-half years. He is 
with a film production firm in Hollywood. 
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In Literature. 

In literary attainment some excellencies are to be found. 
References have been made above to the achievements in author- 
ship by many members of the family. Newspaper editors and 
contributors are to be found among most of the groups, and some 
free lance writers. Dr. Sigel Roush has contributed to numerous 
papers and magazines in this and many foreign countries. The 
writer of these lines has been a contract writer for the last five 
years to the Abingdon Press Sunday School lessons on Literature 
and Life; Emory Carleton was editor of one of the Meigs County 
weeklies for the last several years; N. Esta Arnold was for eight 
years editor of the Marion Daily Mirror of Marion, Ohio. 

Better known than these is Strickland Gillilan, editor, and 
well known writer of humorous stories and verse. He was born in 
Jackson County, Ohio, of the Eleanor Roush Waddell line of the 
Shenandoah family. He did newspaper work on the Jackson 
Herald, was city editor of the Daily Telegram of Richmond, In- 
diana, and city editor of the Richmond Daily Palladium; and was 
staff member of the Los Angeles Daily Herald, and Baltimore 
American. He was a free lance writer with the Adams Syndicate, 
United Press Syndicate, Farm Life and Roycroft. He was also a 
well-known after-dinner lecturer and lyceum speaker. He served 
as president of the American Press Humorists. The following 
books bear his name: Including Finnigin; Sunshine and Awk- 
wardness; A Sample Case of Humor and Laugh It Off. 

Pastor Emil Rausch, D.D., LL.D., president of Wertberg 
Theological Seminary, Dubuque, Iowa, has contributed to and 
edited publications for the Lutheran Church. In 1909 he became 
associate editor of the Lutheran Herald, and, in 1910, its editor, 
which position he held for sixteen years. He has also acted as 
translator of several works from the German to the English lan- 
guage. Octavia Roush, daughter of Wellington and Helen Roush 
of Columbus, Ohio, Shenandoah branch, is majoring in journalism 
in the Ohio State University, graduating this year from the Col- 
lege of Commerce. 

Among those active in research work of the family history 
some should be remembered. The initiative was taken by Lyman 
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Plummer Roush of the Philip line of the Shenandoah family. His 
effort was cut short by his enlistment in the World War. The 
next step was taken by the writer of this memorial article. In 
collaboration with many others the work was brought to comple- 
tion and published in December, 1928. Some work was done in 
this research on the John Rausch line which is now known in 
Kentucky as the Rouse family. It was discovered, however, that 
the history of this family was too voluminous to be included in 
The Roush Family in America. Mrs. Emma Rouse Lloyd, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, continued the research and in 1932 published a 
handsome and authentic volume on this line entitled Clasping 
Hands with Generations Past. Mrs. Julia Roush O’Melia, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, of the John Nicholas Rausch line of that 
state has given intensive work toward the completion of a volume 
on the lines not fully covered by these volumes. Her work is 
nearly completed and will soon be ready for publication. 

The Iowa Branch of the Roush Family (Shenandoah Line) 
is ready for publication, prepared by Bleth Wilson Dobson, Mis- 
soula, Montana, and Blanch Roush Dansby, Manor Circle, Sioux 
City, Iowa. Some Genealogical Data Concerning the Cross, Brad- 
ford, Clemons, Havley, Mobley, Hessey, Dillman and Rhorer 
Families ties them into the Barbara Roush-Andrew Dillman line 
of the John Casper Roush family, one of the early emigrants to 
this country. This work was brought to completion by Professor 
Ira B. Cross of Berkeley, California. Jack Nida of Columbus, 
Ohio, is now completing the Alexander Waddell and Eleanor 
Rausch line. This will present much history yet unwritten and 
will be a memorial to this worthy family of many achievements. 
James A. Roush of Union City, Indiana, and his brother Sam 
D. Roush of Fort Wayne completed the history of their branch 
of the family that emigrated nearly a century ago from Gallia 
County, Ohio. They are of the Jacob Roush line from Shenan- 
doah. Mrs. Belle Doran of Muncie, Indiana, has assisted with 
the Nicholas line, as has Mrs. Ida Belle Smith. Mrs. Doran 
was appointed by the governor of Indiana on the Indiana George 
Washington Bicentennial Commission. The work was completed 
and her report has become a part of those records filed in the 
United States Government archives. 
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George Harold Roush of Fairmont, West Virginia, did much 
for the branches in his state. Professor Charles Adam Fisher of 
the John B. Stetson University, DeLand, Florida, whose avocation 
is genealogy, wrote The Snyder County (Pennsylvania) Pioneers, 
The Fisher Family History, and is now compiling the history of 
the Herralds, assisting in the George Casper Rausch and other 
family lines. Owen L. Roush and daughters, Una Dell and Alma, 
of Hillsboro, Ohio, have recovered all the branches of Highland 
County and made extensive contributions to the history of the 
descendants of these families now in the West. He has discov- 
ered lost church records and translated important historical facts 
long forgotten and not elsewhere recorded. J. L. Schneider and 
daughter, Verlie, present the history of the Godfrey Roush fam- 
ily, a large branch from Lehigh County, Pennsylvania, that set- 
tled in the Canton, Ohio, vicinity. 

Business Men and Statesmen. 

Wyatt Roush, whose family had emigrated from Hillsboro, 
Ohio, to Kansas, began his career as a teacher in the public schools ; 
later became interested in politics and was elected to various posi- 
tions in his county. His party nominated and elected him to the 
legislature of his state and twice reelected him. He was after- 
wards associated with the Slaughter and Taylor Bank of Bur- 
lingame, Kansas, and then with the Pioneer Mortgage Company 
of Topeka, Kansas. His interest in state affairs has been con- 
tinuous. W. E. Richey of the Jonas Roush family of Meigs 
County was trained for business and later became interested in 
insurance. For many years he has been prosperous in business 
as president of the Richey-Flickinger-Barrett Insurance in Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Okey Roush of Point Pleasant, West Virginia, has 
grown up with the automobile business and is a large stockholder 
in local banks. Guy Brown Roush graduated as a pharmacist 
but did not find this his vocation. He founded a business of his 
own in Louisville, Kentucky. His firm, the Pioneer Roofing 
and Painting Company, is well established in that city. Thomas 
Carleton from Meigs County, B.S. from Ohio University, was 
admitted to Suffolk bar and became a well known attorney in 
Boston. There he had many business and political interests and 
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his legal counsel was widely sought. He was an ardent sup- 
porter of his party interests. The excellent quality of his voice, 
as often remarked by his colleagues, contributed much to his 
success in both business and in his legal practice. In his early 
life he traveled much in this country and holds a certificate as 
being the first to climb Pikes Peak, Colorado. A daughter, 
Helen, is a well known teacher in the public school system of 
Boston and vicinity. Clyde W. Roush of Columbus, Ohio, of 
the Shenandoah branch, graduates this year from the College of 
Commerce of Ohio State University. He is majoring in foreign 
trade and marketing. During his university course he has been 
employed by the F. & R. Lazarus & Company. 

Oberlin M. Carter, of the Waddell line, graduated from West 
Point with George Goethels, builder of the Panama Canal. Cap- 
tain Carter, while in the United States Engineering Corps made 
the Havana Harbor improvements for the War Department. 
The Honorable John W. McCormick was long an outstanding 
figure in Gallia County affairs. He was ordained to the Methodist 
Episcopal ministry which he followed more or less until the close 
of his life. His business judgment was sought by leading men 
of the county. His Congressional District manifested its con- 
fidence in him by electing him Congressman. Captain James 
Campbell of this connection raised “Company M, 7th Ohio Cav- 
alry” and served all through the Civil War. Later he was sheriff 
of Gallia County and figured in its political interests. A. C. Saf- 
ford of this line has been for years an upright man in business 
and religious circles of Gallipolis, a descendant also of one of 
the pioneers of the old French colony in Gallia County. Fletcher 
Ross Williams, now living at Hotel Cleveland, is a successful 
financier. James Ross Campbell, a graduate in engineering, was 
for years a chemical engineer for the United States Steel Cor- 
poration. For six years preceding his recent demise he was with 
the Koppers Company of Pittsburgh, as an authority on coal 
preparation. Jack E. Nida, LL.D., Ohio State University, a rec- 
ognized authority on laws relating to securities, and his brother, 
Glenn, are practicing attorneys in Columbus and have business 
interests there also. Jack Nida manifests a keen interest in State 
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affairs. He was for five years general counsel and assistant chief 
of Ohio Division of Securities; past president of National Asso- 
ciation of Securities Commission, the national organization of the 
State and Federal Blue Sky Commission; author of several law 
reviews, articles and works on securities laws, member of the firm 
of Blanchard, Touvelle & Nida, Columbus, Ohio. James Ross 
Campbell, Jr., is a Cornell graduate in electrical engineering, with 
graduate study in the University of Berlin, and is with the Kop- 
pers Coal Company, a Mellon concern of West Virginia. 


Arthur Blythe Rouse was a member of Congress from 1911 
to 1927 from the Sixth Kentucky District. He was never de- 
feated in seeking office. John Kilby Pollard participated in the 
battles of Shiloh, Corinth, Nashville and other engagements, 
served his county as sheriff for two terms, was member of Con- 
gress of the Eleventh Ohio District, appointed by Governor Wil- 
liam McKinley as financial officer for the Institution for the Deaf 
and Mute in Columbus, Ohio, and later consul-general of the 
United States at Monterey, Mexico. He was elected by the Meth- 
odist Church as a delegate to the General Conference held in 
New York in 1888. Stanley F. Smith of the Philip line served 
in the Ohio Legislature four years. Isaiah McConnaughey was 
for many years an active influence in Highland County political 
affairs. Robert Roush, attorney, of West Union, served his 
county in the Ohio Legislature. Eugene P. Mumford, also of the 
Philip branch, was appointed by President Grover Cleveland as 
deputy revenue collector, which position he held for six years. 
His family had gone from Adams County to Beatrice, Nebraska. 
G. G. O. Pence was elected to the House of Representatives in 
1912 from Highland County and served four years, followed by 
four years as State Senator from Sixth Ohio District. George 
Roush from Highland County went to the State of Washington 
and engaged in the lumbering industry on a large scale. Mem- 
bers of his family have become prominent in the social and busi- 
ness affairs of the state. Stanley F. Roush of Meigs County is 
engaged in business for the Firestone Rubber Company in Los 
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Angeles, California; Leverett L. Roush, Pomeroy, Ohio, is district 
manager for the Ohio Farm Bureau and a promoter of the co- 
operative movement; Lyman P. Roush of Waynesville, Ohio, is 
with the Iowa Equitable Life Insurance Company. Melvin C. 
Roush is manager of the Banner Publishing House of Parkers- 
burg, West Virginia. James L. Ford of Worthington, Ohio, is 
with the Central Building and Loan Company of Columbus. Ben 
L. Batey and his brother Fred are architects in Steubenville, 
Ohio. James Joy Roush, law student, is with the Huntington 
National Bank of Columbus, Ohio. Henry F. Ault of Mt. Gilead, 
Ohio, of the Allen County group, represented Morrow County 
in the Ohio Legislature for four consecutive terms. 


The family is now organized under the name of the Roush 
and Allied Families Association of America, Inc., under the laws 
of Ohio with the main office at Pomeroy, Ohio. It operates under 
a constitution and by-laws which require a Board of Trustees to 
be elected annually at the time of the National Reunion. This is 
the bicentennial year of the Shenandoah Branch which originated 
the organization and coordinated the various ancestral lines into 
a cooperative unit. The National Reunion will be held near the 
old homestead in Shenandoah County, Virginia, where the grave 
of John Adam Rausch and his wife Susannah will be appro- 
priately memorialized. To promote this effort the national or- 
ganization named Lester L. Roush, Worthington, Ohio, Ralph 
Bryan Roush, Parkersburg, West Virginia, Roy Roush of the 
same city, Owen L. Roush of Hillsboro, Jack Nida of Columbus, 
Ohio, William H. Roush of Mason County, West Virginia, and 
Ben L. Batey of Steubenville with the president, Dr. D. I. Roush 
of Springfield, Ohio. 

Summary. 


The name “Rausch” of twofold origin—the rustling of the 
wind in the forest trees and breaking the newly cleared soil— 
has survived the centuries. The roots of the history of this fam- 
ily have been traced to that pre-medieval civilization developed 
by the Greco-Roman world. The Roush antecedents passed through 
those days when men first began a conscientious effort to order 
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their lives by their understanding of Christian principles and 
were agreed in submitting their lives to be judged by Christian 
standards. They came through that titanic struggle of the empire 
and the papacy, the most momentous conflict in the history of 
Europe. They believed in the unity of Christendom, the fellow- 
ship of professedly Christian nations considered as a unity, and 
thought that if Christianity was to become a living force it must 
have focal manifestation. They looked out over the kingdoms of 
the world and the glory of them, and desired to win them for 
the Son of Man, though they sometimes ignored the method 
which he himself adopted—that of loving the enemy and suffering 
for Him. 

The activity in which their idea of Christendom found most 
expression was that of the Crusades. Our modern point of view 
condemns their method, but it is agreed that the proper modern 
counterpart is the missionary enterprise. From these early cen- 
turies there remains in the living descendants a pronounced be- 
lief in a restored Christendom, or a fellowship of nations based 
on the Christian principle. 

From the viewpoint of the American family and many re- 
maining in Europe the Reformation served the purpose of break- 
ing away from ecclesiastical authority which they believed had 
degenerated from the true Christian ideal. To what extent they 
were right or wrong the reader must judge. But there is one 
conclusion upon which agreement can be reached. Up to that 
time the idea of Christendom had some appeal to all nations of 
western civilization, but since that time it has had very little. 

This point of view, however, is from the results of history 
rather than from the intolerable facts as they faced them. It is 
vain to speculate on what might have been, but who knows how 
modern civilization might have acted under similar environment? 
Let the words of Strickland Gillilan, a member of the clan, in 
“Blemishes,” explain : 

I saw her in the cloistered dimness where 
We stranger twain a moment bowed in prayer. 


Upon her cheek a grossly-blemished place 
Made hideous an elsewise lovely face. 
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I pitied her, deep in my inmost soul, 

That Fate on her had levied such a toll. 

Then in new radiance the lights upsprang 
And with relief my spirit leaped and sang. 
The scar that lashed my sympathy like whips 
A red rose was its stem between her lips! 


Oft in the darkness of our clouded ken 

We note shortcomings in our fellowmen: 
Soul-blemishes and mind-disfigurements, 

Faults, past denial, traits that give offense. 

We pity or we blame, inquiring: “Why 

Must others so less perfect be than I?” 

Then comes the clearer light of graver years— 
Virtues enlarged, sins shrunken, through our tears— 
Till that which seemed a fault in blinder days 

Shines out a glory and compels our praise! 


Out of this epoch of history they moved into that period of 
exploration and discovery which gave them identity with Ameri- 
can life. Here they have become the most American of Ameri- 
cans. In religious zeal they have been favorably compared to the 
Pilgrims of New England. Evidence of their devotion is found 


along their entire westward trek. In loyalty to their country they 
remain unexcelled, having served the cause of the American Rev- 
olution almost to the last man. From then until the World War 
in which eighty-four of the name enlisted from Ohio alone, they 
have stood with their country in the times of her trouble. 


Thus it has been shown that each age has had its own frontier, 
and the family has been found there. Each frontier has challenged 
them in its own peculiar manner. They helped to conquer the 
wilderness in central and western Europe, the wilderness of 
America from the rockbound coast of the East to the peaceful 
Pacific of the West. The generation of today must conquer the 
new wilderness not with the ax and the flint lock of the Colonial 
days but with the refined instruments of modern science and the 
fellowship of world brotherhood. Future generations are called 
upon to oppose the enemies to human justice and progress by 
ingenuity, persistence, hard work and high resolve. In sacrificing 
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mind and spirit to matter modern man has perpetrated the most 
momentous error of the present civilization. The hope is that 
this large, purely American family, will maintain its allegiance 
to the zsthetic ideal. Will it continue on its way of traditional 
objective, that of developing human personality? This is the 
ultimate purpose of civilization. The destiny of the Roushes is 
in their own hands. Rich in spiritual heritage, and with the 
gigantic strength of science, unknown to their forefathers, at 
their disposal their future has the possibilities of being associated 
with the great adventure of building a better civilization. To- 
ward the attainment of these goals may the individual members 
ef the family be inspired with the beauty of saerifice and with 
the illumination of souls, immersed in God! 





THE FOLSOM PHENOMENA AS SEEN FROM OHIO 


By Henry CiypE SHETRONE 


It is only natural that interested individuals should, as they 
frequently do, inquire as to what is new in Ohio archeology; 
and it is just as natural that they should sense a contradiction 
when told that the newest thing in Ohio archeology is, at the 
same time, the oldest. This apparent anachronism, together with 
the widespread interest in recent archzological discoveries at 
Folsom, New Mexico, furnish the excuse for this paper. 


It may be assumed without question that the archzologist 
is familiar with the Folsom finds. Some readers of this magazine, 
however, may not have had opportunity to acquaint themselves 
with the situation and, for their information, the following brief 
review is offered: 


Near the village of Folsom, New Mexico, in 1925, certain 
individuals reported the finding of a distinctive type of flint im- 
plement, commonly designated as a spear-point, in association 
with skeletal remains of an extinct species of bison. Subsequently 
the site has been subjected to careful examination by scientists 
identified with the Colorado Museum of Natural History, the 
American Museum of Natural History and others. As a result, 
there have been found additional flint implements associated 
with fossil remains of extinct mammals, beneath undisturbed 
strata of earth presumed to be of late Pleistocene (Glacial) origin. 
Other scattered finds in the same region and in adjacent portions 
of Colorado and Texas were reported, both before and subse- 
quent to the Folsom discovery of 1925. More recent, and of ex- 
ceptional importance, are the finds at the Lindenmeier site, in 
northern Colorado. Taken together, these discoveries may in- 
dicate later survival of Pleistocene fauna (bison, muskox, mam- 
moth, ground-sloth, etc.) than had been supposed. Moreover, 
they appear definitely to suggest earlier human occupancy of the 
high plains paralleling the eastern slope of the Rockies and, by 
analogy based on distribution of a unique type of flint implement, 
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of a broad trans-continental area covering most of the United 
States. Summarized, this body of phenomena may be accepted 
as indicating the existence over a wide terrain of a common cul- 
ture horizon; a primitive pattern which, nevertheless, had evolved 
admirable skill in the technique of chipping flint. 

However far-reaching the Folsom complex ultimately may 
prove to be, its immediate importance appears to attach to the 
question of the antiquity of man in America. In this connection, 
it may be recalled that, as a result of investigations covering the 
several decades corresponding to technical archzological activity 
in America, there has come to exist a near-consensus of opinion 
that the peopling of the western continents is of comparatively 
recent occurrence ; that prior to the recession of the most recent 
of several glacial invasions (the Pleistocene age of geology; its 
termination estimated variously as from 10,000 to 25,000 years) 
the American continents were uninhabited by man. While en- 
thusiastic students, and scientists as well, continued to look for 
evidences of Glacial and even pre-Glacial man, many had become 
convinced that the quest was hopeless. While the attitude of this 
conservative group has not necessarily undergone radical revision, 
the significant discoveries above referred to, nevertheless, prom- 
ise to thrust back the human horizon—just how far back into 
the past remains to be seen. 


Up to the present, archzological research in the Southwest 
has been more or less detached from the remainder of the gen- 
eral area north of Mexico, for the reason that the attendant 
phenomena appeared to be rather definitely localized. Through- 
out this general area, however, there exist the usual evidences of 
the spread of culture through diffusion and borrowing as, for 
example, in the burial mounds of the eastern United States, in 
which frequently there are found raw materials from distant 
sources, and exotic fabricated commodities, indicative of contacts 
with various culture groups. Nevertheless there has been a dearth 
of evidence of such contact as between the East and the South- 
west. Intensive exploration over two decades in the Ohio field, 
contrary to perennial expectation, has failed to indicate that the 
inhabitants of either region knew of the existence of the other. 
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And now, from the seemingly inexhaustible Southwest comes 
Folsom and the Folsom discoveries, suggesting a definite though 
remote archzological affinity and furnishing a common problem, 
with which individual workers throughout a wide area presumably 
may concern themselves. 

The principal objective of this paper is to offer a prelim- 
inary study of the Fluted Blades in the Ohio State Museum for 
the benefit of those who may be interested. Secondary coensid- 
erations include an attempt to furnish a more satisfactory ter- 
minology for designation of the complex to which they belong; 
the suggestion that the generalized, widely distributed forms are 
typical and that localized patterns are variants of the complex; 
assumption of a more generalized use of the Fluted Blade than 
has been advanced ; questioning the justification of assuming evo- 
lution of types on the basis of length of fluting; and, finally, 
calling attention to the existence in Ohio, as well as in the High 
Plains area, of somewhat similar forms of apparent antiquity 
which present some evidences of relationship, as yet unproven, 
to the Fluted Blades. No lengthy consideration of the Folsem 
finds, as such, nor of the literature attaching thereto, is attempted. 
The present purpose will be served by referring only to those 
individuals more prominently identified with the concept and to 
their published reports,’ in which those interested will find ex- 
haustive bibliographies. 


Primary requisites to any discussion include a definite un- 
derstanding by the writer as to just what he is discussing, and 
some means by which he may convey to the reader an adequate 
advance conception of his subject. As regards the phenomena 
which cluster about the mooted word “Folsom,” these prelim- 
inaries are difficult of realization; not so much perhaps because 
of difference of opinion as because of dearth of suitable term- 
inology, or lack of agreement as to its meaning and use. 


1Jesse Dade Figgins, “Folsom and Yuma Artifacts,” in Colorado Museum of 
Natural History Proceedings (Denver, 1915—), XIII, no. 2 (Dec. 29, 1934); Etienne 
Bernardeau Renaud, The First Thousand Yuma-Folsom Artifacts (Denver, 1934); Ed- 
ar B. Howard, “Evidence of Early Man in North America,” in Museum Journal 
Philadelphia, 1910—), XXIV, nos. 23 (1935); Frank Harold Hanna Roberts, Jr., “A 
Folsom Complex,” in Smithsonian Institution Miscellaneous Collections (Washington, 
D. C., 1985), XCIV, no. 4. 
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Originally, Folsom signified a single type of flint implement 
and the town in New Mexico near which the type was discov- 
ered. By extension, it came to include analogous specimens found 
scattered throughout adjacent districts of New Mexico, Colorado, 
Kansas and Texas and, quite recently, the important finds at the 
Lindenmeier site in northern Colorado. Finally, there are to be 
included or excluded, depending upon the individual point of 
view, a large number of strikingly similar forms termed Folsom- 
like, occurring in almost every state in the Union. 

Terminology is, or should be, subject to change as expe- 
diency may require, and eventually a satisfactory nomenclature 
will be forthcoming in the present troublesome situation. For 
the purpose, then, of affording a temporary basis of common un- 
derstanding in this discussion and pending substitution of a bet- 
ter scheme, the writer ventures to make use of the following: 

For the general pattern in its wider distribution, based on 
the most distinctive and highly unique type of artifact, the term 
Fluted Flint Blade Culture Complex is suggested ; for type speci- 
mens from the Folsom pit, those from the Lindenmeier site, and 
from other similar sites as they may appear, the Folsom Variant, 
the Lindenmeier Variant, and so forth, of the Complex. This 
suggestion may appear to some as being presumptuous; but, since 
eventually a way ott of the difficulty must be found, any effort 
to solve the problem should be accepted in the spirit in which it 
is offered. Moreover, in addition to averting designation of a 
country-wide phenomenon by the name of an obscure village, of 
which there are several of the same name, the suggested ter- 
minology is of general rather than local significance. The writer’s 
justification for use of the term “Fluted Blade” is given in a later 
paragraph. 

The type specimens from Folsom proper are nineteen in 
number, of which one or two are entire, the remainder repre- 
senting about equally the tip and base ends of Fluted Blades. 
Specimens from the Lindenmeier site comprise approximately the 
same number of fragmentary blades, mostly basal ends, together 
with additional flint and stone forms not hitherto recognized. The 
known number of “true Folsom points” for the High Plains area 
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is surprisingly small. Of the total number, as listed by Etienne 
Bernardeau Renaud prior to the Lindenmeier report, only four- 
teen exhibit the “squarish or wavy” basal concavity, characteristic 
of the type specimens. The Folsom-like forms, however, are 
abundant not only in the High Plains but eastward therefrom to 
the Atlantic. Their number, in museum and private collections, 
reaches into the thousands. 

With this preview of the Folsom complex it should be in- 
teresting and perhaps even profitable to analyze briefly what the 
several authorities cited have had to say regarding its numerous 
concepts. Just what constitutes a “true Folsom point,” and a 
“Folsom-like point?” To what extent are they related, if at all? 
Is there any evidence of evolution from one to the other and, 
if so, which is the older? What was the purpose of the type, and 
the function of the fluting? And how was the latter made? 

Jesse Dade Figgins makes no distinction on the basis of 
form, other than by referring to the “best Folsom types,” nor 
does Renaud, except on the assumption of evolution from the 
simpler to the more complex. In his typological classification he 
includes all “grooved points” under “Folsom types”—those with 
short and medium flutings as “a” and “b” respectively, and those 
with flutings extending two-thirds or more of the length of speci- 
mens as “ce.” The last named he considers to be “true Folsom 
points” and these, he points out, are distinguished by having the 
basal concavity “squarish or wavy.” 

Edgar B. Howard quotes descriptions of true Folsom points 
by Figgins and comments on the generalized form as follows: 


These “Folsom-like” points are generally leaf-shaped with concave 
bases exhibiting a number of variations—some deeply concave, some shal- 
low, and still others with a constriction just below the base forming a sort 
of “fish tail.” Most of them are larger than the true Folsom point, heavier 
and thicker, and the chipping is never as fine. The grooving is more apt 
to be irregular and to end more abruptly than on the Folsom point. 


An early description by Frank Harold Hanna Roberts, Jr.,? 
follows: 
A true Folsom specimen is a thin leaf-shaped blade. The tip is 


slightly rounded and the broadest part of the blade . . . tends to occur 
between the tip and a line across the center of the face. A typical feature 


2 Roberts, “‘True Folsom Points,” in Literary Digest (New York, 1890—), 
CXVIII, no. 4 (July 28, 1934), 18. 
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is a long groove extending along each face about two-thirds of the length, 
which produced lateral ridges paralleling the edges of the blades...the 
base is concave, often with long sharp points. There normally is a more 
or less fine marginal retouching, a secondary removal of small flakes be- 
tween the edges and the lateral ridge of the central groove. Another 
feature frequently observed is that of smoothed edges around the base and 
extending along the edges for about one-third the length of the blade. 


As a result of Roberts’ investigation of the Lindenmeier site 
he recognizes an additional form, distinguished from the type 
specimens in that it is longer and more slender and has a tapering 
rather than a rounding tip. In his later report, he recognizes two 
main classes of Folsom type points—the true Folsom and a larger 
more generalized form “embodying most of the characteristics 
but not exhibiting the skillful workmanship or mastery of the 
stone-chipping technique apparent on the true example.” 

As a preface to further discussions of these resemblances 
and differences, and of the additional queries proposed in a pre- 
ceding paragraph, the writer presumes to offer his personal eval- 
uation of the Folsom forms: 


In outline, what has been termed the Folsom point may be 


described as lanceolate or modified shield-shape; in other words, 
it is a pointed double-edged blade with a concave base. The fea- 
ture, however, which differentiates it from all other chipped flint 
patterns and renders it unique, insofar as is known, is a com- 
paratively wide and shallow channel of varying length, extending 
from the basal concavity toward the tip, on one or both faces. 
Because the term “fluted,” on the basis of authoritative definition, 
rather than “grooved” best describes the scar resulting from de- 
tachment of the longitudinal flake ; and since, regardless of func- 
tion, the form is preeminently a blade, it has become customary 
in Ohio archeological parlance to designate it as a Fluted Flint 
Blade, rather than as a “grooved point.” With the exception of 
certain minor details which may well be attributed to local varia- 
tions through space and time, this description applies alike to 
Folsom proper and to the widely distributed Folsom-like forms. 
The unique fluting, together with other major analogies, are suf- 
ficient to justify the inclusion of specimens possessing these 
attributes in a common widespread culture group or pattern. 
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This statement introduces the principal justification for this 
paper. Acting on the assumption that detailed study of Folsom- 
like material in the several states should be attempted, the writer 
has segregated from the collections of the Ohio State Museum 
all specimens of the forms indicated, in order that they may be 
submitted to analysis and comparison. In addition, he has before 
him replicas of the specimens from Folsom proper, as well as 
the reports, with photographs and drawings of specimens, cover- 
ing explorations at Folsom and other related sites. Realizing that 
these reports, with respect to the Folsom-like aspect, are in a 
sense preliminary and subject to revision, the writer has as his 
only objective the desire to supplement existing information to 
whatever extent the material before him may warrant. 

Owing to its distinctive form and relative scarcity, the Fluted 
Blade has been eagerly sought by Ohio collectors and because it 
has defied regimentation as to use and cultural affinity it has in- 
trigued the more serious student of Ohio prehistory. The diffi- 
culty of fitting the type into the Ohio archzological puzzle need 
not be elaborated on; suffice it to say that it does not occur in 
any of the several culture groups responsible for the erection of 
the numerous burial mounds and earthworks of the State. As a 
matter of convenience, and solely because it refused to fit in 
elsewhere, it had become customary to consider it as just one 
more casual member of the rather indefinite Algonquian—sup- 
posedly non-mound-building in the area, and apparently under- 
lying or antedating the more obvious groups. 

The material in the Ohio State Museum which may be con- 
sidered as pertinent to the present consideration consists of 140 
Fluted Blades, and 215 unfluted specimens which appear to be 
related. Of the Fluted Blades all are surface finds without fur- 
ther data, with the exception of two, which were found in sites 
of recognized culture groups but which apparently were intru- 
sive. As a first step in the study of the type, locations of finds 
were recorded on a map of the State. Measurements then were 
taken of such specimens as are sufficiently intact for the purpose, 
with this result for 118 specimens: Maximum length, 5.4in.; 
minimum length, 1.3in.; average length, 3.1in. Renaud’s computa- 
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tions for the High Plains region show both forms therein as 
somewhat smaller, with an average length of approximately 2.6in. 
for Folsom-like and minus 2in. for Folsom proper.* 

A prominent feature both of the Ohio Fluted Blades and of 
those of the western area, is an intentional grinding and smooth- 
ing of the edges of the posterior ends. This grinding varies from 
one-fourth to almost one-half the length of the Ohio specimens 
and is present in 92% of the blades examined. The significance 
of this factor, and a rather surprising situation as regards the 
material from which the types are fabricated, will be discussed 
presently. 

If the reader will pardon too numerous digressions, the sev- 
eral queries proposed for consideration may now be reverted to, 
in the order of their presentation. 

From the sources quoted it will be seen that the form or 
outline of the Folsom types, where it is referred to at all, is des- 
ignated as “leaf-shaped” for both Folsom proper and Folsom- 
like. There also is common agreement that the longitudinal 
groove is an indispensable and most important characteristic of 
each. Roberts and Renaud mention smoothed edges for the basal 
one-third of some “true Folsoms’—a detail which apparently 
has been slighted by most writers. So much for the features 
possessed in common. The following are the principal distinc- 
tions: 

Renaud calls attention to the angular and wavy basal con- 
cavities of the type specimens, as contrasted to the oval concav- 
ities of the generalized form; this is borne out by the Linden- 
meier specimens. Howard and Roberts agree that the generalized 
form is larger, thicker and heavier, and lacks the skilled work- 
manship and the length and regularity of the fluting of the type 
forms. Some minor details which might be pertinent to an ex- 
haustive comparison may be ignored in the present consideration. 

With respect to the admitted resemblances, the only sugges- 
tion that seems pertinent is in connection with the term “leaf- 
shaped.” One need not be a botanist to perceive that leaf-forms 
are almost infinite. The writer has offered “lanceolate” which, 


*Only the more significant measurements are deemed essential in this paper. 
These are expressed in terms of inches for the benefit of the general reader. 
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while not as specific as might be desired, appears to be more 
definitive. 

The suggested distinctions as between the two forms may 
be admitted—with reservations. At the outset it must be realized 
that specimens representing Folsom proper are exceedingly few 
in number and for the most part fragmentary. Therein lies the 
danger of basing conclusions on too scant evidence. The angular 
or wavy base, for example, is primarily the incidental result of 
clever application of a simple mechanical principle. That the 
same base form is not apparent in all Fluted Blades may be be- 
cause the residual projection following removal of the longitu- 
dinal flake has been entirely obliterated by secondary flaking. 
Nor is this type of base always confined to Folsom proper, as 
shown by a specimen (Fig. 2) in the Ohio State Museum col- 
lections, from the Laramie River Valley, Wyoming, the flutings 
on both sides of which are only rudimentary. The fourteen speci- 
mens listed by Renaud, plus approximately an equal number from 
the Lindenmeier site, just about comprise the known angular and 
wavy base forms. This admittedly is significant, but hardly con- 
clusive for the complex as a whole. 

The remaining differences—size, workmanship and length of 
fluting—are more apparent than real; while they do obtain for 
the few determinable specimens from Folsom, they are not so 
marked for the Lindenmeier. Finally, it appears that whatever 
important differences there may be between Folsom and Folsom- 
like they are to be found only in the negligible number of the 
former, and that, beyond these, the suggested differences cannot 
be regarded as constant. Renaud notes that an occasional true 
Folsom specimen exhibits poor workmanship, and certainly those 
from the Lindenmeier site appear to be only average. Further, 
it is to be expected that the type, in its wide distribution, would 
show variation; and, as Renaud observes, the most frequently 
used patterns are likely to be typical. The Ohio series of Fluted 
Blades are of greater average size than the Folsom. Nevertheless 
a number of them approach the Folsom minimum, displaying 
equally fine chipping, and carrying the fluting on both sides the 
full length of the blade. From this summary of opinion the reader 
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Lower and middle rows: Examples of unfluted forms apparently related to 

the Fluted Blades. Note the large dagger-like forms at the lower left and, 

above them, forms with incipient, or embryonic stems. Top row: Three 

very thin, finely chipped blades and, at extreme right, a specimen with 

typical “true Folsom” base but with short flutings, from north fork of 
Laramie River, Wyoming. 
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should be in a position to decide for himself what constitutes a 
“true Folsom,” a ‘“Folsom-like point,” and the relationship be- 
tween the two. 

In consideration of the evolution of types, Renaud finds 
much evidence for the affirmative. Beginning with what he terms 
Yuma types (to be commented upon presently) he postulates a 
chronological development therefrom, through the short- and 
medium-fluted blades to final perfection in the long-fluted true 
Folsom form. This perfection, he feels, was carried to an ulti- 
mate exaggeration, in which the extreme length of the fluting so 
weakened the blade as to render it ineffective and to doom it to 
abandonment. 

Howard recognizes possible relationship between Yuma and 
Folsom and suggests that certain implements of the former may 
be knife blades of the latter. Apparently however he sees no 
direct evidence of evolution of types from Yuma to Folsom. 
Roberts contents himself with speculation as to whether the gen- 
eralized form indicates an earlier phase which reached its perfec- 
tion in the true Folsom, or whether it represents a degenerate 
and later variation. He appears to recognize this problem as iden- 
tified with another—that of diffusion of the generalized type, 
whether it traveled south along the Cordillera, then spreading 
east and north, or whether the two forms are off-shoots from an 
original basic type which spread along two separate lines, one 
skirting the eastern slopes of the mountains, the other moving 
eastward and then south. 

Roberts’ discoveries at the Lindenmeier site, which include, 
besides Fluted Blades, a number of additional forms in flint and 
stone, is the only known index to the component artifacts of the 
complex. Since the Yuma types were absent therefrom, it may 
be assumed that definite relationship between the two remains 
to be demonstrated. 

Renaud’s assumption of evolution of types on the basis of 
length of fluting appears to the writer to be somewhat illogical. 
It may be safely assumed that the fluting of the ideal Folsom 
blade approached maximum length, but knowledge of the me- 
chanics of flint-chipping demonstrates that this feature could not 
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be definitely controlled or calculated in advance. No two objec- 
tive pieces of material in the hands of the primitive artisan pos- 
sessed the same potentialities; a fluting intended to reach two- 
thirds the length of the specimen might conceivably continue to 
its very tip, with resultant weakening of the implement. On the 
other hand, attempts to limit the length of fluting, or lack of skill 
in applying the technique, might result in too short a flake. 

In the latter contingency there was little or no recourse, 
since detachment of a flake must have its inception at the edge 
or margin of a specimen. Length of groove, therefore, is de- 
pendent on several factors—physical properties of the objective 
material; uncertainty of the technique; skill of the individual 
artisan; and (from the standpoint of function, perhaps more im- 
portant than has been suspected) length of fluting actually desired 
for a given specimen. 

The next consideration has to do with the function of the 
Fluted Blade and the purpose of the fluting. It has become cus- 
tomary to refer to the Folsom specimens as “points” or “spear- 


points.” Renaud speaks of them as “weapon points,” while How- 


” 


ard uses the term “projectile points,” as adapted to use with a 
spear, dart or arrow, and reflects the generalization of primitive 
culture by remarking that “This question of whether an artifact 
is an arrowpoint, spearpoint or knife, has always vexed arche- 
ologists.” He refers to the general belief that the bow and 
arrow came into use in America comparatively late and for this 
reason he is inclined to disregard the Folsom blades as arrow- 
points. This view is strengthened by the fact that the Fluted 
Blades as a class are perhaps overlarge for such use, and by the 
further fact that the Lindenmeier discoveries appear to add to 
the belief that the complex is attributable to a late paleolithic 
phase. 

Granted that in the main the Fluted Blade served as a pro- 
jectile point, in any one of the several ways suggested, the writer 
is inclined to feel that, on the basis of his study of the Ohio 
specimens, they may have had an additional important function. 
As previously stated, 92% of those in the Ohio State Museum 
collections have the edges ground or smoothed. That this smooth- 
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ing was intentional is shown by the fact that the ground edges 
conform to a straight line, as a result of purposeful abrading 
and as contrasted to the unevenness of accidental wear. This fact, 
together with the careful workmanship on many specimens, shows 
that they were intended for continued use, rather than as tem- 
porary utilities; in other words, as knife blades. Cutting imple- 
ments were essential to primitive culture, and the function of the 
channeling, which is next to be discussed, appears to bear out 
the suggestion of their use as such. 

Writers on the subject agree that the fluting on the types 
of blade under consideration probably was intended to facilitate 
hafting. Some minor suggestions, such as that the fully extended 
groove may have served to lighten the weight of the projectile 
are interesting, but hardly worthy of serious consideration. Since 
the fluted blades lack notches, stems or other means of attach- 
ment to a shaft or handle, it seems entirely obvious that the 
channeling, in connection with the basal concavity, served this 
purpose. The combination of the two would function admirably, 
particularly in obviating side-play, such as would obtain in em- 
ploying the specimens as knife blades, and even as spear-points. 
The groove or notch in the handle or shaft, whether of wood or 
some other material, presumably was fashioned to conform to the 
flutings ; the intentionally smoothed edges of the projecting blade 
would avert undue wear on the thong or wrapping securing the 
blade to the handle or foreshaft. Again, the generalization char- 
acteristic of primitive culture would indicate more than a single 
—perhaps even multiple—use of the type. 

The queries proposed earlier in this paper, with the excep- 
tion of the last of the several, now have been touched upon; not 
exhaustively nor perhaps very logically, but to the extent, it is 
hoped, that interested readers will be enabled to supply their own 
more or less definite conclusions. 

How were the longitudinal flakes detached from the Fluted 
Blades? No other feature of the type has provoked so much 
speculation and theory as this; and certainly no other is likely 
so definitely to intrigue a greater number of interested individ- 
uals. Space does not permit of adequate discussion of the matter 
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in the present paper, but the writer will attempt in a future 
article to set down the results of rather intensive experimentation, 
study and observation of the mechanics of flint chipping, as they 
apply to the Fluted Blade. 

A concluding observation is drawn from two widely sep- 
arated regions—the High Plains and the State of Ohio. Previous 
to this time only incidental mention has been made of the “Yuma” 
types of flint implements, made known largely through the un- 
tiring efforts of Renaud. Renaud, in common with all others 
interested in the subject, has realized that the fluted type of flint 
implement could not possibly represent all surviving evidences 
of the culture group to which they attach, and naturally he has 
sought for additional items. Absence of the Yuma types from 
the Lindenmeier site, while not to be taken as conclusive, suggests 
that relationship, if such exists, is decidedly remote, and that evo- 
lution from Yuma to Folsom forms would hardly have been so 
abrupt as to eliminate all apparent evidences of the transition. 

The Yuma forms, incidentally, are represented mainly by 
three types of lanceolate blades, none of which is fluted; the sim- 
pler form is an unmodified lanceolate blade; a second carries the 
conventional stemmed base, boldly fashioned or at times only 
embryonic and—oddly enough for America—an occasional form 
of the latter in which the stem treatment is unilateral. 

With this picture in mind, attention may be turned to Ohio, 
where a somewhat similar situation exists. Reference was had 
in a preceding page to a number of Ohio specimens apparently 
related to the Fluted Blades. These specimens are noticeably 
similar to Renaud’s Yuma types, with the exception of the form 
bearing the unilateral notch or stem modification. (See Fig. 2.) 
They number 215 specimens, as compared with 140 of the fluted 
type. The factors which suggest possible relationship with the 
Fluted Blades are corresponding shapes (minus the fluting) for 
certain specimens, and the fact that the two forms possess in 
common the intentional smoothing of the basal edges. Location 
of finds, recorded on an Ohio map alongside the data for the 
first-named, shows a surprising correspondence in distribution. 
Measurements demonstrated only slight difference in dimensions, 
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the average length of the unfluted forms, for example, being 
2.gin. as compared with 3.1in. for the fluted. The percentage of 
smoothed edges for the former is fifty-six, and for the latter 
ninety-two. These percentages may be compared with 87% plus 
for Yuma and 85% plus for Folsom proper. 

In viewing the two classes of objects in association, it be- 
comes plain that certain of the unfluted ones are definitely of the 
fluted type, with the fluting either delayed or considered as un- 
necessary. The latter applics apparently to specimens already 
sufficiently thin at the base for purposes of attachment. Others 
are plain lanceolate forms, often exhibiting skillful chipping, but 
without apparent provision for hafting. 

It remained for a comparison of materials from which the 
types were fabricated to furnish a definite surprise and to pro- 
vide what logically may be accepted as further indications of 
relationship. While a large percentage of all flint artifacts found 
in Ohio are made from material from the noted Flint Ridge, in 
eastern central Ohio (exact proportion not ascertained, but prob- 
ably fully 30%), it was disclosed that not a single specimen in 
either of the two groups under consideration is attributable to 
that source of flint supply. The material from which they are 
fabricated is for the most part the so-called Upper Mercer flint, 
widespread over eastern and southeastern Ohio, in color ranging 
from light- to dark-gray, often mottled, to near-black. Whether 
this indicates an intentional disregard of Flint Ridge, the most 
important source of material for the known culture groups, or 
whether the Ridge was unknown to this particular group, is a 
puzzling query. The first surmise appears to be illogical; the 
second, equally incredible, in view of the obviousness and acces- 
sibility of Flint Ridge. Whatever the explanation may be, it in- 
dubitably adds to the interest and complexity of the Fluted Blade 
problem in its broader aspect, and emphasizes the need of inten- 
sive investigation throughout the area in which it occurs. Out- 
side the High Plains area the type has not been found associated 
with burials or early faunal remains and its only claim to undue 
antiquity is to be found in its unique form and its absence from 
known cultural aggregates. 
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It is natural and proper to seek for origins and evolutions, 
and too often in American archeology they are hard to find. 
Since nothing fully analogous to the Fluted Blade has been re- 
ported for the Old World, it is likely to be presumed, temporarily 
at least, that the technique of fluting evolved in America. The 
problem should appeal to those who are inclined to credit the 
spread of culture entirely to diffusion from a common center and 
to discount the importance of independent invention. At any 
rate, search for the type or its prototype in Asia should be stimu- 
lated; perhaps the widespread pattern represented by the Fluted 
Blade may be traced to an archaic invasion from that quarter or, 
on the other hand, it may indicate a pre-archaic culture horizon. 
Material evidences from the Lindenmeier site, the only discovery 
so far furnishing anything approximating a cultural aggregate, 
appear to indicate a paleolithic people; that is to say, a simple 
stage of development, rather than the somewhat complex status 
usually associated with the archaic. 





THE CINCINNATI TABLET: AN INTERPRETATION 


By Cuares C. WILLoUGHBY 


The Great Horned Serpent of our American tribes was usu- 
ally considered a god of waters, lakes, and streams. His anger 
was manifested through storms, thunder, and lightning. Forked 
lightning was the darting of his tongue. The Algonquians of 
the Great Lakes believed that a monster serpent, Gitche-Kenebig, 
dwelt in these waters, who, unless appeased with offerings, raised 
a tempest, or broke the ice beneath the feet of those trespassing 
in his domain and swallowed them. When the rivers or coastal 
waters of Virginia were rough, the priests went to the water side, 
and after many outcries and invocations, cast tobacco, copper, or 
other offerings into the water to pacify the god whom they 
thought to be very angry. 

It is said that Michabo, the Algonquian culture hero, de- 
stroyed, by means of a dart, the serpent who lived in a lake and 
flooded the earth with its waters. Michabo then clothed himself 
in the skin of this foe and drove the other serpents to the south.’ 

The Hidatsa made offerings to the Great Serpent living in 
the Missouri by placing poles in the river to which robes and 
blankets were attached. 

The Chickasaw believed in a horned snake, Sint-holo,? who 
lived along big creeks or in caves. These serpents often moved 
from one stream to another, and the Indians believed that they 
could cause rain in order to raise the rivers, so as to leave their 
hiding places with greater facility. The Sint-holo is said to 
have made a noise like thunder. According to the Alabama In- 
dians living in Texas, there were four varieties of horned serpents, 
distinguished by the color of their horns. In one variety the 


1 Edward Arber, ed., Works of Captain John Smith (Edinburgh, 1910), I, 
2 Daniel Garrison Brinton, Myths of the New world, 2d ed. (New York, 7, 


3 John Reed Swanton, “Social and Religious Beliefs and Cae of the er 
saw Indians,” in Bureau of American Ethnology Annual Report (Washington, D. C., 
1881—), XLIV (1926), 251. 


122. 
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horns were yellow, in another white, in the third red, and in the 
fourth blue. 

It is well known that the horned serpent occurs in the myths 
and ceremonies of various Pueblo tribes. He was called Skatona 
by the Sia, and in ancient times was said to have eaten the people, 
By the Zuni he was known as Kolowisi. These Indians believe 
the earth to be circular and surrounded on all sides by the ocean. 
The sky (stone cover) is thought to be solid in substance and to 
rest upon the earth like an inverted bowl. Under the earth is a 
system of covered waterways, all connected with the surrounding 
ocean. Springs and lakes, which are regarded as sacred, are 
openings to this system. The underground waters are the home 
of the horned serpent, Kolowisi.* 

The Cherokee tell of the serpent Uktena. It is as large as 
a tree trunk and has horns on its head and a bright blazing crest 
like a diamond on its forehead. Whoever is seen by this serpent 
is so dazed by the bright light that he runs toward the snake in- 
stead of trying to escape. Even to see the Uktena asleep is death, 
not to the hunter himself but to his family.® 


The Jesuits found a legend current among the Huron that 
there existed a monster serpent, Onniont, who wore on his fore- 
head a horn that pierced rocks, trees, hills, in short, everything 
he encountered. Whoever could obtain a piece of this horn was 
very fortunate, for it was a powerful charm and bringer of good 
luck. The Hurons confessed that none of them had been for- 
tunate enough to find this monster and break its horn, but their 
neighbors, the Algonquians, furnished them at times with small 
fragments for a large consideration.® 


The Algonquians seem to have been especially successful in 
their encounters with the horned serpent, and it was a member of 
this group, a Shawnee prisoner taken by the Cherokee, who suc- 
ceeded in securing the much-coveted Ulifisitti, or “diamond” from 
its head in exchange for his liberty. James Mooney says the 


*Ruth Leah Bunzel, “Zuni Original Myths,’ ibid.. XLVII (1929), 487. 
5 James Mooney, “Myths of the Cherokee,” ibid., XIX (1897), Part 1, 287. 


* Brinton, op. cit., 119. 
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Cherokee still have this powerful talisman. It is a large trans- 
parent crystal with a blood-red streak running through its center 
from top to bottom. It is kept wrapped in a whole deer skin 
inside an earthen jar, hidden in a secret cave in the mountains.’ 

This “diamond,” or “blazing star,” on the head of Uktena, 
on account of its glittering brightness, was sometimes called 
Igigiti, Daylight, but when detached and in the hands of a con- 
jurer it became Ulifisiti, transparent. This “diamond” is doubt- 
less analogous to the sun circle in the center of the serpent head 
of copper from the great mound of the Hopewell group, and also 
analogous to the fires of the cobblestone altar in the center of 
the head of the great horned serpent mound of Adams County.® 


The above references, while by no means exhaustive, are 
sufficient to indicate the sinister attributes ascribed to the serpent 
throughout a large part of North America. 

In opposition to the baneful qualities embodied in the serpent 
are others, beneficent in character, belonging to certain beings 
who are constantly working for the advancement and welfare of 
the people. Among the Algonquians, Michabo, the Great Hare, 
was one of these. These opposing forces of good and evil were 
clearly recognized, and especially among the more advanced 
tribes, were deified; and these deities represented by prominent 
priests. The sinister gods and their priestly representatives were 
commonly connected in some manner with the serpent, which was 
usually, though not always, represented with four horns. They 
sometimes appeared as anthropomorphic beings, part human and 
part serpent. 

Among the Iroquois in the latter part of the sixteenth cen- 
tury these evil forces were embodied in the priest Wathatotarho 
(Thadodaho, Atotarho). He was haughty, ambitious, crafty, re- 
morseless, and a dreaded sorcerer. Tradition attributes to Watha- 
totarho the following preterhuman characteristics, doubtless de- 
rived from the god which he personified. His head was clothed 


7 Mooney, op. cit., 298, 299. 
* Charles Clark Willoughby, “The Serpent Mound of Adams County, Ohio,” in 
a Anthropologist (Lancaster, Pennsylvania, 1888—), new Series, (1919), 
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in lieu of hair with living vipers; his hands and feet had the 
shape of huge turtle-claws; his other organs were similarly mon- 
strous in form, in keeping with his demoniacal mind. He is said 
to have had “seven crooks in his body,” referring figuratively to 
his unnatural hair, hands, and feet, eyes, throat, hearing, sexual 
parts, and mind.’ It will be remembered that seven is a number 
which constantly occurs in Indian mythology. An earlier de- 
scription of Wathatotarho by the same accomplished student of 
the Iroquoian people is as follows: His hair was “composed of 
writhing hissing serpents, his hands were like unto the claws of a 
turtle, his feet like unto bear’s claws in size and were awry like 
those of a tortoice, and his body was cinctured with many folds of 
his membrum virile.’”?° These mythical attributes seem to identify 
him with the god of death and the underworld. 


A priest, apparently with similar functions, is also found 
among the Virginia Algonquians. He presided for a period of 
three days over the deliberations of seven priests, which resulted 
in the sentence of death to Captain John Smith. As is well known, 
Smith escaped execution through the intercession of his young 
friend Pocahontas. During the above deliberations, this priest’s 
body was painted black and he wore a headdress made of “a 
dozen or sixteen” stuffed skins of serpents and several weasels’ 
skins, their tails all tied together and the skins hanging about his 
head, back, and shoulders, and partly covering his face.’ Is it 
not possible to recognize in this priest the attributes belonging also 
to Wathatotarho of the Iroquois? 


Among the Natches and the Creeks the recognition of both 
the sinister and beneficent forces was highly developed, separate 
towns being dedicated to the two divisions, the former known as 
red or war towns, and the latter as white or peace towns. The 
war chief of the Natches was called Tattooed Serpent, the title 
being hereditary. 





®John Napoleon Brinton Hewitt, Wathatotarho, in Bureau of American Eth- 


nology Bulletin (Washington, D. C., 1887—), XXX (1910), Part 2, 921-922 


% John Napoleon Brinton Hewitt, “Legend of the Founding of the Iroquois 
League,” in American Anthropologist, old Series, V (1892), 136. 


“ Arber, op. cit., II, 898, 899. 


























Fig. 1. 
Aztec statue of the God of the North and Underworld; front and side views 


(About 1/30). 














Fig. 2. 
The Cincinnati Tablet; from grave beneath base of 
“old mound” in western part of city (1/1). 
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With the above facts in mind, attention is turned to the Cin- 
cinnati Tablet, which was discovered in December, 1841, with 
a skeleton in the “old mound” in the western part of the city. 
Two well-made pointed bone implements, each about seven inches 
in length, were found with it. 


During the destruction of the mound, several other skeletons 
in a good state of preservation and near its surface were disin- 
terred. This gave rise to the inference that these burials were 
made since the mound was completed. The skeleton accompany- 
ing the tablet and bone implements, however, was near the center 
and rather below the level of the original surface, and there was 
no doubt at the time of the discovery that this was the interment 
over which the mound was erected.'” 


The tablet, Fig. 2, is made of a piece of fine-grained, compact 
sandstone of light brown color, and is about one-half inch in 
thickness. Upon its back are four longitudinal grooves, three 
of them quite deep, and a shorter, shallower groove near either 
end, the whole having the appearance of a sharpening stone for 
grinding implements of bone similar to the two dagger-like objects 
which accompanied it. 


The anthropomorphic being engraved upon the tablet un- 
doubtedly represents the Ohio Mound-builders’ conception of the 
personification of those sinister forces whose recognition forms a 
prominent part of the beliefs of our native people. 


A comparison of this Ohio figure with another representa- 
tion of this sinister god from Mexico is interesting and profitable. 
This Aztec god probably represents Tezcatlipoca, Lord of the 
North and Underworld, and is now in the National Museum at 
Mexico, Fig. 1. The humanized head of this anthropomorphic 
being is made up of two serpent heads facing each other and 
joined together. The eyes of the grotesque face are composed of 
one eye from each of the serpent heads. Beneath the eyes is the 
broad mouth with four teeth protruding. The forked tongue 
appears beneath the teeth. A gruesome necklace of human hands 

%2Ephraim George Squier and Edwin Hamilton Davis, “Ancient Monuments 
of the Mi 


. Mississippi_ Valley,” in Smithsonian Institution Contributions to Knowledge 
(Washington, D. C., 1848-1890), I, 274, 275. 
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and hearts with a human skull as a pendant, overhangs the droop- 
ing breasts. The monstrous arms, flexed at the elbow, terminate 
in serpent heads. Upon the shoulder and elbow of each arm is a 
set of five claws, probably of the tortoise, one claw of each set at 
the elbows being “awry.” This does not show clearly in the illus- 
tration, but is distinct in the statue itself. Upon the upper side 
of each of the great feet, and at the elbow and shoulder joints, are 
eyes with eyebrows clearly defined. The pair of eyes upon each 
foot seems to indicate that the feet also partake of the nature of 
heads, the four claws representing the teeth. This being is ap- 
parently bisexual, the male member taking the form of a serpent. 
This deity was associated with the color black and with the night. 
It is profitable to compare the description of Wathatotarho, given 
above, with tiis sinister being. 


a, Anthropomorphic apt from Cincinnati Tablet 
b, the same figure reversed. 

Attention is now turned to the Cincinnati Tablet as it ap- 
pears in Fig. 2, and in Fig. 3a. Here again is an anthropomorphic 
being, grotesquely human in general conception. The short, 
broad head has a bar-like ear upon either side, Fig. 3a, c—c. 
Each of the two eyes has a double curve extending downward. 
The broad, grinning mouth has four teeth occupying much the 
same position as those in the head of Fig. 1. Each arm termi- 
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nates in a grotesque head-shaped hand, d—d, the ingenious ar- 
rangement of the five digits forming its outline. The feet, e—e, 
are like the hands reversed. These, and what seem to be the 
lower legs, are crooked upward at the knees, f—f. The narrow 
body has two oval designs, the significance of which is not clear. 
The hands, feet, and joints of the shoulders and legs, in addition 
to the various heads, are furnished with eyes, as in the Aztec 
sculpture. 

In Fig. 3b the drawing is reversed. The anthropomorphic 
head appears at the bottom, upside down, and in this position 
clearly shows the two serpent heads facing each other. Here is 
the typical four-horned serpent. Upon each of the heads are the 
four horns, two of which turn upward and two downward. The 


lower jaw appears in j. A further study of this curious bas-relief 


reveals other heads, notably at f—f, and at i—4. 


In the extensive deposit of native copper symbols from the 
Great Mound (number 25) of the Hopewell Group, Ohio, were 
several highly conventionalized examples of the head of this 
sinister god, one of which is shown one-half natural size in Fig. 4. 


Highly conventionalized head of figure appear- 

ing on the Cincinnati Tablet cut from native 

copper; from large mound of the Hopewell 
Group, Ohio (1/2). 
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This again appears, much reduced, beside the head from the tablet 
in Fig. 5. 


a a LAVA 


> Dn} 


— 


Fig. 5. 


Heads of anthropomorphic figure compared; b, 
from Cincinnati Tablet; a, cut from native copper. 


It should be noted that there are seven indentations or open- 
ings at the top, and also at the lower portion of each. These 
are connected with numbered lines to make the relationship of the 
parts clearer. The eyes in the copper head, a, are each furnished 
with a single curved projection instead of with two, as in Db. 
There are also seven diagonal lines above the head on the tablet, 
Fig. 2. It will be recalled that there were seven crooks in the 
body of Wathatotarho, and that there were seven priests, includ- 
ing the serpent priest who deliberated over the fate of Smith. 


There is undoubtedly a close connection between Watha- 
totarho of the Iroquois, the anthropomorphic serpent deity of the 
Cincinnati Tablet, and the cognate being appearing in the great 
Mexican statue, Fig. 1. That they are all variants of the same 
sinister being seems evident. 


There is much to be learned through a comparative study of 
the mythical traditions of the Indians and the various archaeo- 
logical remains constantly being brought to light. This phase 
of study has not received the attention which it deserves. 





MORUS MULTICAULIS, OR, SILKWORMS MUST EAT 


By Rosert Price 


Acres of mulberry trees—multitudes of silkworms—mills 
booming—a corner on the world’s silk market! It would be a 
fantastic dream indeed for an Ohioan today, a vision such as this 
of wealth to be derived from a monopoly on raw silk, but in 1836 
such hopes were stirring hundreds of people not only in Ohio but 
throughout the East and South. By 1838, at least seven states, 
Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, New Jersey, 
Maine, and Vermont, were paying large bounties for each pound 
of silk raised by their citizens, and in Ohio a petition was being 
circulated which would ask the General Assembly to do likewise. 
By 1841, John W. Gill and Thomas White had erected a mill near 
Mount Pleasant in Jefferson County which was weaving the first 
figured silk and silk velvet, so it is claimed, ever made in these 
United States. Henry Clay was to wear a silk suit made in this 
factory, the first American flag ever unfurled in China was to 
come from the same source, and an exhibit of the Mount Pleasant 
silk shown at an exposition in London was to send European 
competitors home in a panic of dismay. 

A decade later, however, the boom was over, and hundreds of 
mulberry plantations scattered over this and other states were 
the only conspicuous evidence that it had ever existed. In fact, 
in Ohio the mulberry trees seem to have been in some ways the 
most conspicuous feature of the whole movement. Thousands 
upon thousands of the young trees changed hands during the first 
fever of the silk furor, and whether or not their purchasers ever 
realized any gain from the silkworms which the mulberry leaves 
were to feed, it seems very likely that many a nurseryman, pro- 
vided he got into and out of the game soon enough, must have 
cashed in at least to a small extent. In Ohio, it is pretty safe 
to assume that mulberries rather than silk proved the more prof- 
itable venture. 

In the papers of Orren Bryant,’ who engaged in the business 


_. 2 Preserved by Fitch C. Bryant, New York, N. Y., and by the Alexandria Local 
History Committee. 
(265) 
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of mulberry nurseryman during the period of 1836-1842, on a 
farm just east of the village of Alexandria, Licking County, there 
are many references to his work of rearing and selling trees, 
which throw valuable light on the extent of the mulberry-silk 
interest in Ohio. Bryant, a kinsman of William Cullen Bryant, 
had come West from Chesterfield, Massachusetts, in July, 1835. 
He may have brought an interest in silk production with him. 
Anyhow, by the summer of 1836, when he had become estab- 
lished with relatives near Alexandria, he had acquired an en- 
thusiasm and was planning to devote his “principal attention” to 
the business. 


In June, 1836, Lewis Ford of Cummington, Massachusetts, 
where Bryant had lived, wrote the latter as follows: 

We are getting considerably engaged about the mulberry business 
here. Cyrus has sowed about % of an acre, Mr. Tucker about the same 
and many of us have sowed some. James Dawes has put out 6 or 700 
Morus multicaulis trees. Cyrus and Tucker 200 each, some others a few. 
While the price of trees keeps up the business will be good, but probably 
in a few years there will be a supply and trees may be bought for what 
it costs to grow them. Please tell me next fall what the white mulbe 
and Morus multicaulis trees are worth in Ohio of 1, 2, and 3 years grow 
and whether any considerable quantity of them may be sold.’ 


A few days after this letter, Bryant wrote of the new indus- 
try to his father in Chesterfield, Massachusetts : 


I have sowed thirteen oz. white mulberry seed which has come up 
and looks well. I also planted fifty cuttings of Chinese mulberry, but 
worms have destroyed most of them. I think of making of silk my prin- 
cipal attention.’ 


The white mulberry (Morus alba), which had been intro- 
duced from Europe, and the Chinese mulberry (Morus multi- 
caulis) were the two species which figured most prominently in 
the production of American silk. Both varieties were preferred 
to our native red mulberry (Morus rubra), the leaves of which 
were considered quite inferior for the feeding of silkworms, and 
of the three the multicaulis was considered by far the best. A 
standard silk manual of the period, The American Silk Grower's 
Guide, describes the Morus multicaulis as “possessing such de- 


? Lewis Ford to Orren Bryant, June 26, 1886, Orren Bryant MSS. (in possession 
of Fitch C. Bryant). 
*Orren Bryant to Col. Patrick Bryant, July 4, 1836, ibid. 
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cided supremity over all others that it will speedily be substituted 
for them all in every region of the globe.” * 

An ounce of mulberry seed, this manual states further, 
would usually produce from five to eight thousand plants. Good 
seed would sink to the bottom after steeping a short time in water. 
These would then be soaked for thirty-six hours in warm milk 
or water, then drained on a sieve and rolled in plaster of Paris or 
ashes. They were then sown immediately in rich, well prepared 
soil, in a “warm sequestered situation,” in “drills or rows fifteen 
inches asunder,” and at an average depth of one-half inch. May 
was the recommended planting time in the North, April in the 
South. When two years old the seedlings were to be transplanted 
to rows four feet apart, ten inches or a foot distant in the row. 
Five years from seed, when the trees were seven or eight feet 
high, they were ready to be stripped for silkworm feeding. Once 
a nursery stock had been established, layering and cutting greatly 
expedited the process of multiplication. 

If Bryant’s thirteen ounces of mulberry seed produced ac- 
cording to minimum specifications, he should have had some 65,000 


tiny trees growing during the summer of 1836. Anyhow, he 
retained his enthusiasm and wrote his father in October as follows: 


Was at Columbus last week and in Co. with D. Ford purchased one 
hundred Chinese mulberry trees (it being all we could obtain although the 
Co. of which we .purchased had 50,000. The trees were of this year’s 
growth averaging about three feet high with several branches each. I 
intend trying my luck with them next season to some extent.® 


By the following February, Bryant, who had not yet ac- 
quired any land of his own in Ohio, was dickering with James 
Taylor of Newport, Kentucky, for the rental of from fifteen to 
thirty acres of land along the Ohio River for a mulberry nursery. 
Taylor’s letter of reply said in part: 

As I am willing to patronize the growth of these trees, I would rent 
that inclosure . . . at the rate of five dollars per acre for any time you 
wish not to exceed five years, provided you or the tenant will build your 
own house. . . . I assure you I think I offer a great bargain and would 


not take the offer I now make but for the purpose of a mulberry nursery 
or gardens. .. . You must let me know by the middle of next month... 


* William Kenrick, The American Silk Grower's Guide, or the Art of Raisin 
ae ong Ea Silk and the System of Successive Crops in Each Season. 2nd ed. 
oston, " 
5Orren Bryant to Col. Patrick Bryant, October 28, 1836, Bryant MSS. (in 
Alexandria Local History Committee Library). 
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if you can hold this letter for the basis of the contract. ...I really think 
a mulberry nursery and orchard would do well in this quarter. We have 
an act of incorporation for a silk manufactury, and I would probably go 
with a Co. into the business.* 


Bryant continued at Alexandria, however, and the next July had 
begun the culture of the silkworms themselves. He wrote to 
A. S. Chene (?) of Columbus for information concerning the 
purchase of eggs, and in reply received the following detailed 
word picture of the whole silk and mulberry business at the 
time: 


CoLumBus, July 13, 1837. 
Mr. Orrin Bryant— 


Dear Sir, 


Your favor of the 10th ins. is just recd. I regret to tell you I am 
unable to furnish you the Eggs you wish for, or to tell you where they 
may be procured in season for an early crop. Eggs may be procured here 
in any quantities for the next season, and if artificial means are used to 
force them to hatch I suppose they can be procured here in abundance say 
by the Ist of Augt. but as it would be as late as the 15th before you could 
expect to hatch them it might be doubtful whether prudence would direct 
you to hatch the number you wish te. I would, however, suggest to you 
that the 400 worms you are now feeding might be forced into a second 
crop. 400 millers being half male and half female will give you 60,000 
Eggs. Let them lay the Eggs on white linen or muslin cloths and about 
one week after they are laid, put them for 4 or 5 days in an Ice House 
or Cold Cellar, then moisten the cloths and scrape the Eggs off with a 
blunt edgd. Base Knife, wash them with great care in clean cold water 
and dry them carefully with a towel, then expose them in a room where 
they may be kept constantly as warm as 82 degrees of farenheit, letting 
the heat vary as little as convenient and they will probably hatch in a 
few days. If you try this experiment please to write to me the result. 

The Company have pledged themselves to purchase all cocoons offered. 
In their advertisement in the Ohio State Journal prices will vary according 
to quality from 2 to 4 dolls. per bush., or 25 to 50 cts. per lb. When 
brought to market they should be stript of all their floss. 


The Chinese Mulberry in my private nursery this season are the best 
I have ever seen. I have 300 trees about 6 feet high, with many shoots 
and thick tops, 350 trees about 30 inches high growing rapidly, several 
thousand cuttings from 2 to 20 inches high, and several thousands of 
layers from 2 inches to 3 feet in height. My private nursery is much more 
thrifty, forward and valuable than is the Company’s owing to the great 
care I take of it personally. I attend it with my own hands and spend 
much time in it. I have also many thousands of seedlings of the Broosa 
Mulberry which are growing finely. From this you will observe that I 
have already lay seed [?] many plants. I am not quite done but hope to 
finish this week. I shall take much pleasure in shewing you my nursery 


*James Taylor to Orren Bryant, February 28, 1837, ibid. 
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when you next visit Columbus. It is now small, but will be much extended 


next season. 
What success has Mr. Ford with his Morus Multicaulis? 


I am very Respectfully ene tie 
A. S. Cuene [?]* 
Bryant’s personal silkworm venture probably never devel- 
oped, for all future references in his papers are to the mulberry 
business alone. In August he wrote his father of his nursery: 


I have 20,000 white mulberry trees two years old, the finest in the 
country and shall have this fall 3 to 5,000 of the Morus multicaulis, 500 
multicaulis seedlings and 300 Chinese, all doing well, but what the market 
will be or whether I shall make anything on them is yet uncertain.’ 


No record of the Bryant nursery remains for 1838. He had 
by now purchased a farm of his own at Alexandria and was no 
doubt busy enough with much besides mulberries. At Massillon, 
though, D. Ford had found it a good year for the nurserymen. 
He wrote Bryant on the day after Christmas: 


Well, Sir, the tree business has been as good or better than we ever 
anticipated. Ours all sold, our highest at 80¢, smallest 40¢, last sales, no 
mistake except the Hartwell expedition. We now must prepare for the 
next year’s campaign on future operations—help us & yourself all you 
can.... [Respects to] Mr. Tyler. Tell him to hold on, & hold out in the 
M.M. concern & not to faulter—no mistake.” 


The “Mr. Tyler” who was to be urged to hold out in the 
“M. M. concern (Morus multicaulis),” may have been George R. 
Tyler of Alexandria who set out a mulberry orchard on his farm 
southwest of the village and engaged in silk culture for a time, 
feeding the worms in a spare upper room of his home. Another 
Alexandria family, the Thralls, also entered the business. Rows 
of their mulberry trees were growing until quite recently in the 
Raccoon bottom two miles west of the village. 


The letter of Ford just quoted had been written on a 
printed circular issued in the interest of silk culture by a “Cor- 
responding Committee” appointed at a recent meeting of Stark 
County citizens. The purpose of the meeting and the ensuing 
correspondence had as their chief aim to press the Ohio Legisla- 
ture for material recognition of the mulberry and silk businesses 


7A, S. Chene (?), to Orren Bryant, July 13, 1887, ibid. 
*Orren Bryant to Col. Patrick Bryant, August 5, 1887, ibid. 


*D. Ford to Orren Bryant, December 26, 1888, ibid. 
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in the State. Evidently the boom was just about at its peak. The 
circular read as follows: 


MaAsSsILLon, StarK County, O8IO0, 
December 21, 1838. 

Sr: 

The undersigned, a Corresponding Committee, appointed at a meet- 
ing of Stark county, held at Massillon, on the llth Dec., to correspond 
with such individuals throughout the State of Ohio and elsewhere, as are 
interested, for the purpose of obtaining information on the subject of 
cultivating the MULBERRY and the manufacture of SILK, have taken 
the liberty to address you on the subject. 

The undersigned, believing that, ere long, the cultivation of that im- 
portant article of clothing will constitute one of the principal branches of 
American industry, would suggest the necessity of memorializing the Legis- 
lature of Ohio, at its present session, praying for such enactments as will 
direct public attention to it particularly. 

From the fact that his Excellency, Gov. Shannon, has recommended 
the attention of the Legislature to the subject, the undersigned feel con- 
fident that it will receive an impetus, hitherto unknown in the Western 
country. 

While the States of Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, 
New Jersey, Maine, and Vermont, are paying large bounties for each 
pound of silk, raised by their citizens, Ohio has not, as yet, manifested a 
disposition to encourage its introduction within her borders. 

The interest we feel on the subject, in connection with many of our 
citizens who are largely engaged in cultivating the Mulberry, will, we trust, 
be a sufficient apology for addressing you at this time. It is desirable 
that your county take some steps in this matter, and we feel confident that 
you will use your efforts to obtain signatures and forward memorials to 
the members representing your county. You will have the goodness to 
inform us, whether the subject has received any attention in your section, 
and to what extent—also the names of such individuals as will give it 
their aid. 

The undersigned are, with sentiments of respect, etc., 

Jas. L. Reynoxps, 
Rost. H. Fotcer, 
B. G. BusweELL, 
Cyrus Forp, 
Corresponding Com. 


The next spring Bryant made his first sales, of which he 
wrote his father in this wise: 


I do but little. My operations are mostly confined to the cultivation 
of the mulberry in which business I have thus far been successful although 
I have [not succeeded] like some who commenced the business at an earlier 
period. Yet it has yielded me a fair return for my labor. I have made no 
sales yet except the thousand dollar contract which I filled last spring of 
which you have had notice. My trees look fine now and if the drought 
does not injure them, I shall have a good growth. I shall have fifteen or 
sty thousand for sale this fall but what price they will bear I do not 

Ow. 


%” Orren Bryant to Col. Patrick Bryant, August 4, 1839, ibid. 
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He now began to push his wares and wrote S. C. Parkhurst, 
a dealer of Cincinnati, on the matter of selling on commission. 


Parkhurst replied : 


I am not engaged in any way in the mulberry tree trade other than 
to sell for others on commission. I have none now on hand & do not expect 
to have any at present if at all from any quarter this fall. I should not 
therefore object to sell some for you if you wish me to. I am told there 
is a fair supply expected this fall from the East beside a good many now 
growing in the vicinity. I am also told that some small sales have been 
made at 50¢ or 75¢ per plant (of the multicaulis) according to size. The 
sales in my opinion will be slow at these prices. The winter and spring I 
think will be the best season to sell, particularly if the River is navigable 
a part or all the winter months.” 

There were more sales, almost a year later, but business was 
slow and collections slower. Bryant wrote his father in the usual 


August letter: 


I have two acres of mulberry trees growing containing some 30 to 
40,000 trees which are 3 to 6 feet high, but I expect no sales. I have sold 
the last two years sixteen hundred dollars worth but have received but 
250 cash, the remainder $1350.00 is in good hands and will come when the 
time comes that we shall have a circulating medium. At present but very 
little cash circulates here. $650.00 against Elias Howel, Esq., formerly 
a member of Congress from this district is now due.” 


It is not likely that Bryant, or any other nurseryman, made 
any considerable profit out of mulberry trees after this time. 
The prospective silk producers were now well stocked up and 
their orchards were becoming old enough to test the possibilities 
of the investments. In the mulberry business, sales and prices 
slumped. There was a slight return of interest, no doubt, after 
the opening of the Mount Pleasant factory in 1841 and the pub- 
licity accompanying some of its rather striking achievements, but 
not enough to bring back top prices. Whereas in 1838 trees had 
sold at from 40¢ to 80¢ each, in 1842 they could be bought at $5.00 
per thousand. This is learned from a letter to Bryant, Septem- 
ber 23, 1842, by E. W. Wells, a merchant of Delaware, Ohio, 
who wrote: 


Mr. Bryant: 

I understand you wish to sell some of your Multicaulis trees. I wish 
to procure some twenty thousand perhaps. I am offered them near Worth- 
ington at $5 dollars per thousand which is only 15 miles from Delaware. 
If you can afford me some of yours at a less price that will justify me in 
coming this far after them you will please write me a line in a day or two 


1S. C. Parkhurst to Orren Bryant, September 16, 1889, ibid. 
%Orren Bryant to Col. Patrick Bryant, August 29, 1840, ibid 
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directed to E. W. Wells, merchant, Delaware, O., and say what is the 
lowest price you will take for about 20 thousand in the ground and we 
will haul them away. 


Bryant’s correspondence contains no more references to mul- 
berries or silkworms. Probably he closed out his tree business at 
the earliest opportunity for he was too business-like and thrifty a 
farmer for his affairs to have been tied up long to an undertaking 
that was now definitely outmoded. 


33E. W. Wells to Orren Bryant, September 23, 1842, ibid. 





REPORT OF THE FIFTIETH ANNUAL MEETING OF 
THE OHIO STATE ARCHAEOLOGICAL AND 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


Forenoon Session—i1o A. M. 


In the absence of the president and first vice-president, the 
Fiftieth Annual Meeting of the Ohio State Archzological and 
Historical Society was called to order by its second vice-president, 
Wilber Stout, on April 21, 1936, in the auditorium of the Museum. 
The attendance at this session was smaller than usual, but was 
quite representative. 

The presiding officer called for the report of the secretary 
which follows : 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF THE OHIO STATE 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL AND HISTORICAL SOCIETY, 
APRIL 23, 1935—APRIL 21, 1936 


To the trustees and members of the Ohio State Archzological and 
Historical Society : 

‘o wan secretary makes the following report for the year ending April 
Secretarial Duties. 

Since the last Annual Meeting of the Society, the Board of Trustees 
have held three regular meetings, one call meeting and one adjourned 
meeting. 

The July meeting was devoted largely to a consideration of the 
Society’s budget for 1935 and 1936. 

Due to the fact that a quorum was not available for the regular 
October meeting, one was called for November. Upon the recommendation 
of the secretary, a definite policy for the distribution of the publications 
of the Society was adopted as follows: 

1. That a copy of each quarterly and monthly periodical be given to 
each life and annua Be. free of the Society. 

That a copy of each of these publications be sent to each officially 
recognized public library in the State, and to each approved college and 
university library in the State. 

3. That a copy of each publication be furnished some approved in- 
stitution in each county where there is no public or college or university 
library, provided such an approved institution is available. 

.. That provision be made for exchange with similar historical or- 
ganizations in other states. 

5. That a limited distribution be made for reviews and publicity 
purposes. 

6. That copies of Museum Echoes be available to the " public, upon 
request, in so far as such copies are available. 

7. That the Collection series, published at State expense, be distrib- 
uted on basis of Recommendations 2-5 above. 


(273) 
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8. That all remainders of periodical publications, Collections, and 
special publications be available at a regularly established sale price. 

At this meeting an Executive Committee of the Board of Trustees, 
consisting of five members, was created, this Committee to act in an advis- 
sory capacity, with the director and secretary, subject to the approval of 
the Board. 

At the January meeting of the Board, Dr. George W. Rightmire pre- 
sented a memorial tribute to the late Lowry F. Sater, which was accepted, 
and it was ordered that a copy be sent to the family and that a copy be 
placed on record in the Minutes of the Society. 

The Board also approved a resolution endorsing the movement being 
directed by the Greenville Treaty Memorial Association to secure a National 
Memorial at Greenville, Ohio, in honor of General Anthony Wayne and 
the Treaty of 1795. 

At an adjournment meeting held April 9 two matters of major im- 
portance were considered. The first of these was a consideration of a propo- 
sition to accept an offer to establish a State historical monument and 
museum at Zoar, Ohio. Final action was deferred in order to give time 
for securing further data. 

The other matter considered was a retirement policy for members 
of the staff of the Society. The Board unanimously approved a policy 
providing for the automatic retirement of staff members, after October 1, 
1936, on the first day of May following their seventieth birthday. 

The terms of Beman G. Dawes, Oscar F. Miller and Mrs. O. D. 
Dryer, as trustees elected by the Society’s members, expire this year. 

During the year the secretary has attended meetings of the Mississippi 
Valley Historical Association, the American Historical Association, and 
the Annual Conference of State and Local Historical Societies, without 
expense to the Society. He has addressed twenty-eight public meetings of 
various kinds since the last Annual Meeting, on invitation, in the interests 
of the Society. 

Correspondence relating to the interests of the Society, which falls to 
the secretary, constantly increases, and the amount cared for this past year 
has been just about double the amount of the preceding year. P 

Since the last Annual Meeting there has been added to the membership 
a total of thirty-four names, thirty-two being annual members, one sus- 
taining, and one contributing. So far as our records show, twenty-two 
members have been lost by death, sixteen of whom were life members. The 
total membership of the Society at present is 675. 

The secretary and director agree that one of our most important prob- 
lems is securing a larger and more representative membership from all parts 


of the State. 
Editorial Duties. 


The Constitution provides that the secretary edit all the Society’s 
publications. Two special volumes in the Collection Series were issued the 
day of the Annual Meeting in 1935. These were Dr. Randolph C. Downes’ 
Frontier Ohio and James H. Rodabaugh’s Robert Hamilton Bishop. These 
a made possible by private funds guaranteeing the cost of printing and 

inding. 

During the year four regular issues of the QuaRTERLY and twelve 
of Museum Echoes have been issued. The July, 1935, issue of the QUARTERLY 
was made a Fiftieth Anniversary Number. One reprint, a bibliography of 
historical material relating to the counties of the State, prepared by Clar- 
ence L. Weaver, cataloguer and editorial assistant, and Miss Helen Mills, 
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reference librarian, which appeared as the leading article in the April issue 
of the QUARTERLY, has been issued. 

The appropriation for printing for the year 1936 will provide for both 
Museum Echoes and the QuartTer.y, but is not sufficient for a volume for 
the Collection Series. It is possible, however, that a volume may be issued 
by securing the underwriting of the cost of printing and binding. 

At least one such volume should be issued each year. One distinct 
service we can render to our members, and the State as a whole, is the 
editing and publishing of valuable Ohio material which probably never 
would be published unless such provision were made. 

The editor wishes to call to the attention of members the desirability 
of the Society’s sponsoring the publication of a scholarly, reliable history of 
Ohio which might be made commemorative of the settlement and establish- 
ment of civil government, in 1788, in what is now Ohio. Most of the pre- 
vious histories of the State of Ohio have been written by amateurs 
some of them are distinctly commercial in nature. Many are inaccurate, 
badly proportioned and emphasize picturesque incidents to the neglect of 
important movements. They treat very inadequately the period since the 
Civil War, and most of them are out of print or difficult to obtain. Such 
a plan should provide for dividing the State’s history into a number of 
periods corresponding to the number of volumes to be published, and each 
of these volumes should be assigned to an expert in that particular field 
and the whole work supervised and edited by a capable, responsible, editorial 
committee. 

It would now be impossible to complete such an undertaking by 1938, 
but definite plans could be worked out, and announced, and the work 
before that time. What more permanent and worthy memorial of Ohio’s 
first century and a half couid be undertaken by such an organization as 


this one? 
The Library. ; 
The secretary is also assigned the responsibility of serving as librarian 
of the Society. 


The activities of the Library during the past year have been unusually 
varied and distinctive. The possibility of more efficiently organizing the 
library has been made a reality by the help secured through the WPA and 
NYA agencies. 

A complete rearrangement of the books has been made, simplifying 
very much their availability and use. Special credit should be given to 
Mr. William McKinley, assistant reference librarian, for supervising this 


work, 

Although the Library book fund for 1935 was vetoed by the governor, 
yet by gift, exchange, and purchase a total of 1665 volumes were added 
to the Library, of which 799 were gifts, 535 secured through exchange, and 
331 purchased. This was 259 more than were added the year previous. 

Among the gifts to the Library special mention should be made of 
the following: 

The Columbus Audubon Society presented five valuable books on birds 
and a subscription to a bird magazine. 

The Toledo Public Library presented sixteen dry point etchings of 
the historical Maumee Valley. 

Miss Carolyn Treffinger, of Wadsworth, Ohio, a writer of children’s 
books, presented two of her books. 

Mrs. O. D. Dryer presented forty-five volumes. 

Mrs. J. G. Cramer, a descendant of General U. S. Grant, loaned fifteen 
volumes. 
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_ Miami University presented sixty-two early pamphlets relating to the 
university. 

David K. Webb, of Chillicothe, has presented the Library a number 
of items during the year. 

Since the last Annual Meeting the Manuscript Division of the Society’s 
Library has been augmented by the following accessions: the John Roth 
“Diary of the Indian Migration from Pennsylvania to Ohio in 1771,” de- 
posited in our Library by Rev. C. C. Roth, of Kenosha, Wisconsin; the 
records of the firm of Henking and Cadot, of Gallipolis, Ohio, which give 
a picture of the typical general store of the period 1852-1879, consisting of 
approximately 1900 items. Miss Helen Jacoby, of Indianapolis, presented 
to the Society a group of Joseph Eaton and Michael Jacoby letters of the 
1840’s which will be valuable for genealogical research in Delaware and 
Marion Counties; Mrs. Martha Richardson, of Bryan, Ohio, presented 
several manuscripts among which was a sermon preached in Columbus in 
1819; Miss Mary E. Hunter presented a group of Civil War letters; the 
official Record Books of the Columbus Presbytery dating back to 1820 
were transferred to the Society by the Presbytery of Columbus through 
Rev. George L. Willets of the First Presbyterian Church. 


The Society has also acquired a French manuscript of the early 
eighteenth century containing a description of North America; an original 
journal containing a summary of a journey taken by a volunteer from 
Gallia County, Ohio, for the purpose of destroying Indians and the invasion 
of Canada in 1812; a collection of approximately 100 Alfred Kelley letters 
and a group of two or three hundred letters concerning Ohio Canals; 
forty letters of David Harrison Thomas to his family, written in the South 
during the Civil War; forty-eight letters concerning Worthington, Ohio, 
1818-1830; and a considerable number of Ohio county archives which 
would have been destroyed had not the Society taken them into custody. 
These represent Hocking, Pickaway, Lawrence, Stark, Franklin, Crawford, 
Muskingum, Darke, and Ross Counties. They number about 2000 indi- 
vidual items. 

Two manuscript maps of unusual interest have come into the posses- 
sion of the Society during the past year; a map of the State of Ohio (about 
a and a plat of the town of Athens, Ohio, made by Rufus Putnam in 


The personnel of the Manuscript Division with the aid of WPA and 
NYA funds has been augmented by two capable assistants and the work 
of arranging and cataloguing the manuscript collections is well under way. 
The Division now has the equipment for properly caring for manuscript 
collections and experiments are now under way which we hope will solve 
some of the knotty problems connected with the work of rejuvenating and 
repairing worn manuscripts. 

Some years ago a law was passed providing for the possible care of 
the State archives by the Library of the Society. This historical material 
began to accumulate at once until thousands of items had been deposited, 
but no adequate provision was made for their care and organization. This 
work was begun last year under the immediate supervision of Dr. William 
D. Overman, the Society’s curator of history and State archivist. In addi- 
tion to the material already in our possession Dr. Overman moved eight 
tons of archival material from the basement vaults of the Department of 
Public Works in the State House this past year. The material consists of 
the correspondence, original surveys, maps, engineers’ reports, superin- 
tendents’ reports and records of tolls for the Miami and Erie Canal, the 
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Western Reserve and Maumee Road and the National Road. This ma- 
terial, after its removal to a safe place in our Archives Division, has been 
cleaned, arranged, labeled and a shelf list made, so that it is now accessible 
for use. Considerable progress has been made in further cataloguing the 
State archives which were moved to this building several years ago, by 
the use of four NYA students from September, 1935, to date. 

Considerable use is being made of the archives by public officials and 
by students. 

The Newspaper Division of the Library continues and is of increasing 
value and interest. It is perhaps the most seriously used department of 
the institution. This is due to the fact that it contains research material 
which is not available in any other library in the country. 

Accessions of newspapers, bound and unbound (duplicates not included) 
through the year from April 1, 1935, to March 31, 1936, have been: 

Ohio English language dailies, by mail.... 307 vols. 
Ohio English language non-dailies, by mail. 35 vols. 
Ohio foreign language papers, by mail 18 vols. 
Columbus dailies, by carrier 36 vols. 
Non-Ohio dailies (from O. S. U. Library). 227 vols. 
From publishers and miscellaneous sources. 651 vols. 


Total 1274 vols. 


At this time we are receiving: 
44 Ohio dailies 
37 Ohio non-dailies 
18 non-Ohio dailies 


99 Total 


In addition to these a large number of old newspaper files have been 
secured by gift, exchange and purchase. 

Because of the increasing demands made upon this department the 
librarian received, through the Legislature in 1935, sufficient funds to se- 
cure an assistant librarian, and Mr. Lawrence H. Bartlett, a graduate of 
the School of Journalism of Ohio State University, an honor student, joined 
the staff, July 1, 1935. In August, 1935, the librarian and Mr. Bartlett 
made a 2000 mile auto trip, at their own expense, to inspect some of the 
leading library newspaper collections in the United States. Twelve libraries 
were visited and many worthwhile ideas for incorporation into our own 
plans were obtained. 

Beginning about the first of March, a WPA project was undertaken 
to collate the volumes in the Newspaper Library. This is a job which 
has been contemplated for some time, but one which we were unable to do 
without sufficient help. ’ 

At the present time, there are sixteen clerks on the project. Their 
average daily output is about 250 volumes. At that rate, we hope to 
complete at least 16,000 volumes by the first of July when the project is 
supposed to close. That will leave approximately 20,000 volumes not col- 
lated unless another project is undertaken. 

The purpose of the collation is to find out exactly what we have in 
the Library. Missing dates are tabulated, title histories recorded, pub- 
lication dates listed, and changes in places of publication, changes in pub- 
lishers, and consolidations of two or more papers are noted. This work 
calls for the greatest amount of accuracy and efficiency. Considering the 
kind of help we have, the results may not be correct in every case, but, as 
a whole, the work is being done very well. 
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The benefits of the collation are already being felt, in that we are 
finding papers we never knew we had; we are able to correct the present 
records as to name changes, missing dates, etc., and, most important of all, 
we are able to tell exactly what we have without consulting the papers 
themselves. This saves much wear and tear on the volumes, most of which 
are made of wood pulp and are subject to rapid deterioration. 

The work that is being done now is the foundation upon which we 
hope to build an accurate check list of the papers in the Library. That, 
together with a chronological list of the papers arranged alphabetically, 
will afford us an accurate record which will be invaluable not only to us 
but to the public as well. 


In the cataloguing department Mr. Clarence L. Weaver has not only 
made progress in cataloguing library material consistent with correct 
library technique, but he is also directing the recataloguing and revising 
of much of the work previously done. Subject headings and adequate cross 
references are being included in the process. An inventory of all books 
already catalogued is being made. Under Mr. Weaver’s direction, an 
adequate index to the set of thirty-nine volumes of the Society’s Publications 
is being made and will be published. A complete catalogue of all cuts used 
in the various publications of the Society has been completed this year. 

While these problems are enough for one person, yet Mr. Weaver 
also serves as editorial assistant for all our publications, handling the de- 
= S preparing copy for printers, reading all proof, and other mechanical 

etails. 

Because of reduced staff and decreased appropriations, the work of 
the Library would have been seriously curtailed and disturbed if we had 
not been able to secure assistance through government relief projects. The 
Library has had the advantage of three of these during the year, the total 
sum of which would aggregate over $12,000. 

While such a solution of our problem is not ideal, yet for this assistance 
we are duly thankful and I wish to express a word of appreciation of the 
serious attitude shown by most of these FERA, WPA, and NYA workers. 


I also wish to express a word of appreciation for the loyal attitude 
of all members of the Library staff and the spirit in which they have served 
the interests of the institution under the existing conditions which have 
affected all the libraries of the country. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Haritow Linoiey, Secretary, Editor and Librarian. 


The report was approved and ordered placed on file. 
The report of the director followed: 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR 
FOR THE 
YEAR ENDING APRIL 21, 1936. 


The past year has been one of adjustment to decreased appropriations. 
In common with other state-supported institutions, we have found it neces- 
sary to cut the pattern of our activities to fit the cloth. We have realized 
that under existing conditions economy and some degree of curtailment are 
in order and we have been willing to comply. Only in a few instances, to 
be mentioned presently, has the decrease in available funds entailed actual 
hardship. A part of the director’s duties has been to meet these condi- 
tions and to effect the necessary adjustments while maintaining the Society’s 
properties and its service to the public with as little sacrifice as possible. 
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The long period of uncertainty as regards the budget—extending en- 
tirely through the first year of the biennium and even now not entirely 
cleared up—has been most trying. During this interim three or four 
different budgets have been submitted in an attempt to keep pace with 
changing conditions in the State Legislature. Nevertheless, constant at- 
tention to the matter has, we feel, brought the Society through the worst 
financial crisis it ever has experienced and, let us hope, the worst it ever may 
be called upon to face. 

The annual report of a museum director, in its final analysis, is for the 
most part a report of the activities of the several departments under his 
guidance. This being true, and mainly with the idea of according recogni- 
tion to the heads and personnel of such departments, we shall proceed to 
review hurriedly their accomplishments, under somewhat adverse cir- 
cumstances. 

The Department of Archeology has been particularly handicapped in 
that Dr. E. F. Greenman, its curator, resigned on July first of last year, to 
accept a position at the University of Michigan. Partly with the idea of 
conserving funds to avert further decreases in staff salaries and partly to 
gain more time for selecting a suitable successor, the position has remained 
vacant. It will be filled by a competent archzologist, Dr. Richard E. 
Morgan, of Middletown, Ohio, a recent graduate of the University of 
Chicago, beginning May first. In the interim the director has assumed the 
duties of archzologist, giving to the task as much of his time as could be 
salvaged from his regular duties. Since no funds were available for 
explorations, the department has devoted its energies to much-needed “intra- 
mural” activities. Among the more important accomplishments has been 
the classification and arrangement of the Museum’s vast quantities of 
archeological specimens into study collections, available for students and 
experts. To make this possible, Mr. J. S. Waite, our efficient cabinet maker, 
has transformed the storage bases of display cases into orderly series o 
cabinets fitted with drawers. Incidentally, this is but one of Mr. Waite’s 
numerous activities during the year. 

In his capacity as acting archeologist, the director conducted a de- 
tailed study of the so-called Folsom type of flint spearpoints in Ohio, based 
upon the material in the Museum. From this he prepared and read a 
paper at the Anthropological Convention at Northwestern University, April 
10-11. An article on the same subject, setting forth the results of the 
study, will be published in an early number of the Society’s Quarrerty.’ 
The usual acquisitions, mostly in the form of gifts, have come to the 
department. 

The Department of History has made satisfactory progress under the 
able guidance of its curator, Dr. W. D. Overman. During the year he 
has arranged special exhibits of textiles, glass and furniture; early Ohio 
weaving; and Ohio Shaker material. He attended the Mississippi Valley 
Historical Association at Cincinnati and read a paper before the American 
Historical Association meeting at Chattanooga, and has addressed numerous 
local groups, in addition to several radio broadcasts. As custodian of the 
State archives he has supervised the removal to the Society’s Library of 
upwards of eight tons of valuable records dealing with the history of Ohio 
canals and the National Road from the Department of Public Works. These 
have been cleaned, labeled and arranged so that they are available for refer- 
ence. By using student help supplied by the NYA he has made considerable 
progress in cataloguing the State archives now in the keeping of the Society, 


‘This article appears in the issue at hand. See pages 240-256.—Editor’s note. 
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Dr. Overman has been signally honored by being selected as super- 
visor of a project, utilizing 300 WPA workers, for a survey of State and 
local historical materials in Ohio. This undertaking, now well under way, 
will serve as a guide to historical materials in the State and will prepare 
the way for better care and preservation of Ohio’s public archives. In addi- 
tion, many valuable and hitherto unknown historical documents will be 
discovered. As if this were not enough, Dr. Overman has been appointed 
regional director of a National Survey of Federal archives, which employs 
eighty-four workers within the State alone. These two projects, with 
headquarters in the Museum, will add immeasurably to the Society’s prestige 
as a focal point of historical interest and as headquarters for authentic data 
on Ohio history. A goodly number of accessions to the department’s dis- 
plays have been made during the year, several of which were of outstanding 
interest and value. 

The Department of Natural History, under Edward S. Thomas, has 
been exceptionally progressive during the past twelve months. Outstanding 
accomplishments, made possible by student labor furnished by NYA and 
by WPA projects, include the cataloguing and cross-indexing of the Hine 
insect library, one of the finest in the country; the cataloguing and arrang- 
ing of the amphibia, fish, reptile and bird collections; and preparation of 
additional loan collections for the use of schools, to comprise insects, birds 
and mammals of the State. Not only has Mr. Thomas given freely of his 
own time, and at his personal expense, to the collecting of material for these 
traveling school collections, but he has been aided by a number of volunteer 
assistants, to whom much credit is due. 

During the present spring season, the Museum, through Mr. Thomas, 
has cooperated with the Culumbus Audubon Society in constructing and 
erecting in the vicinity of Columbus 100 bluebird boxes, in an effort to 
increase the numbers of these interesting and valuable birds. 

During the year Curator Thomas has given sixteen lectures to various 
organizations, eight radio addresses, six “hikes” to organized groups; has 
served as president of the Biology Club, vice president of the Ohio Ento- 
mologists, and as chairman of the Committee on State Parks and Conserva- 
tion of the Ohio Academy of Science. Scientific papers were presented 
before the Ohio Academy of Science, the Wheaton Club and the Ohio 
Entomologists. A total of fifty-six valued accessions came to the de- 
partment during the period, mostly through gift. 

The past twelve months have witnessed unprecedented activity in 
the thirty-nine State parks, or preferably “State monuments,” under the 
custody of the Society. The development of these properties has been 
advanced as much as a decade over what might have been realized through 
normal procedure. The Federal Government has advanced tens of thou- 
sands of dollars for various projects and the State of Ohio is reaping 
values which will not be fully appreciated for years to come. 

Three Civilian Conservation Corps Camps were in operation last 
summer and until late fall. One of these, at Newark, is still functioning 
and at present there are fourteen WPA projects under way. Before the 
season closes quite a number of others will have been inaugurated and 
completed. More than thirty of the thirty-nine parks have benefited ma- 
terially through Federal relief activities. 

During the year the following sites have been added to the list of 
“State monuments”: Buckeye Furnace State Park, Hanby Memorial State 
Monument, Tarlton Cross State Monument, and Zoar Village State Monu- 
ment. 
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The Department of Parks has cooperated with scores of groups and 
individuals, in various parts of the State, during the past year and the 
prestige of the Society has been enhanced materially. Various phases of 
research and compilations have been undertaken and commendable progress 
has been made. This includes covered bridges, taverns, historic houses, 
charcoal iron furnaces, archzological and historical sites, etc. 

Curator Harry R. McPherson has been indefatigable in his efforts to 
administer the heavy burden imposed by the custody of these properties, 
as has his assistant, Mr. E. C. Zepp. At the beginning of this report, 
reference was made to certain severe handicaps resulting from curtailed ap- 
propriations. A specific instance is failure to appropriate for park adminis- 
tration, which includes Mr. Zepp’s salary and that of a stenographer. The 
services of the latter have been dispensed with, and it is only through the 
generosity of the Society itself, from its meager private funds, that Mr. 
Zepp has been retained for some months past. There is a slight possibility 
that the pending deficiency appropriation may aid in this direction; other- 
wise, the position of assistant curator of parks must be vacated, with 
consequent detriment to park maintenance and administration. 

Mr. H. R. Goodwin, registrar, reports a total of fifty-five contributions 
to the Museum, exclusive of the Library and the Department of Natural 
History. Outstanding among these are: a large collection of heirlooms 
of the family of the late General U. S. Grant, contributed by Mrs. J. G. 
Cramer, Easton, Pa.; two priceless old Navajo blankets originally belonging 
to Gen. Phil Sheridan, donated by Mr. James Hamill, Columbus; a com- 
plete outfit of tools used in the blowing of glass by hand, now obsolete, 
presented by Mr. Joseph Slight, Columbus; an old sleigh of 100 years ago, 
presented by Allan S. Rose and Mrs. Alberta Rose Mahlie, Elyria, Ohio; 
and china and glassware, bequest of the late Della M. Porter, Columbus. 

Mr. Goodwin, in addition to his routine duties, has completed a classi- 
fied card catalogue of material in the Society’s historical collections, to facili- 
tate locating specimens both on display and in storage. 

The Maintenance Department, under Superintendent Starling L. 
Eaton, is deserving of ‘special commendation. Failure to secure appropria- 
tions for repairs to the Museum and Library building during the past several 
years has resulted in alarming deterioration. The director was able to 
secure two successive WPA projects, as a result of which the entire 
building from roof to basement, has been put in first class condition. The 
total cost of these projects, material and labor, amounts to $10,895, of 
which only $536 was borne by the Society, special concessions having been 
made us because of the obvious need of repairs and the equally obvious lack 
of funds. Superintendent Eaton has had entire charge of these projects, in 
addition to his normally heavy duties, and is deserving of unlimited credit 
for his able procedure. 

The Society is definitely indebted to Dr. Carl Watson, as director of 
WPA, for his unstinted cooperation in this undertaking. 

As indicative of the service being rendered the public, there may be 
mentioned a recent radio symposium over station WOSU, entitled “The 
Story of Ohio—1,000,000 Years B. C. to 1936 A. D.,” in which the director, 
secretary, Curators Thomas, Overman, McPherson and our cooperative 
trustee, Professor Wilber E. Stout participated; to the special arrangement 
with the Columbus Public Schools, under the able guidance of Miss Olive 
Clevenger, whereby more than 11,000 pupils visit the Museum yearly; and 
to the Museum’s Loan Collection Service to the public schools throughout 
po of which more than 300 traveling collections were requested and 
used. 
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The report was approved and placed on file. 

At this time the chairman appointed the following Nominat- 
ing Committee to make nominations for three trustees to serve 
for three years from this date: A. C. Spetnagel, chairman, J. S. 
Roof, and Dudley T. Fisher, Sr. 

The treasurer then made his annual report which was ap- 
proved, an abstract of which was authorized to be published in 
the Proceedings of the Annual Meeting: 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER OF THE OHIO STATE ARCH#- 
OLOGICAL AND HISTORICAL SOCIETY FOR THE 
YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1935 

Receipts : 
Cash on hand, January 1, 1935 
Society Cash Receipts: 
Memberships, Annual 
Sustaining ... 


Subscriptions 
Special Subscription for print- 

ing Frontier Ohio 
Photographic Work 
Interest, Permanent Fund ... 

Fallen Timbers Fund 

Sale of Books 
Sale of Bonds 
Premium on Bonds Sold.... 
Rent from the Golf Course on 

Octagon State Park 750.00 
Refund on Cash Advances.. 870.37 8,693.63 


State Appropriation H. B. No 
531 


$114,880.00 
LESS unencumbered balance 
brought forward to 1936.. 12,025.67 102,854.33 


GRAND TOTAL RECEIPTS $114,593.99 


Disbursements : 
Museum and Library $63,041.61 
Big Bottom State Park 457 .30 
Buffington Island Memorial... 396.54 
Campbell Memorial 81.01 
Campus Martius State Memorial 

Museum 

Clark Memorial 
Custer Memorial State Park.. 
Fallen Timbers State Park.... 
Fort Amanda State Park a 
Fort Ancient State Park 4,086.82 
Fort Hill State Park 2,960.87 
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Fort Jefferson State Park.... 93.40 


Fort Laurens State Park...... 2,219.82 
Fort Recovery State Park.... 872.63 
Fort St. Clair State Park..... 3,993.26 
Gnadenhutten Memorial....... 372.52 


Grant Memorial State Park... 1,699.69 
Harrison Memorial State Park 1,011.35 
Inscription Rock State Park.. 97.97 
Elm State Park........ 883.40 
Miamisburg Mound State Park 1,968.23 
Mound Builders State Park... 3,195.08 
Mound City State Park....... 2,194.54 
Renick Monument ........... 45.48 
Schoenbrunn Memorial State 
I ie races cana co nal wre aac 4,274.53 
Seip Mound State Park....... 399.42 
Serpent Mound State Park.... 3,155.50 
Hayes Memorial ............. 5,446.51 
Williamson Mound State Park 91.30 
Octagon Mound State Park... 658.91 $109,963.63 


ADD Cash advances refunded by the State 862.63 
GRAND TOTAL DISBURSEMENTS.......... $110,826.26 


BALANCE DECEMBER 31, 1935............... $3 , 767.73 
To Prove: 
Cash on Hand, December 31, 1935; 
3 Rr Re oe ere $1,642.73 
Current Fund Investment............. 2,000.00 
Cash Transferred to Permanent Fund. . 125.00 


Fer ees Ce ee ivcccccscccceceweses $3,767.73 
Respectfully submitted, 
Oscar F. MILLER, Treasurer. 


For a more complete and detailed report see Report of the 
Auditor made December 31, 1935, by Walter D. Wall, Certified 
Public Accountant. 

Mr. Stout: During the year the Society was very unfor- 
tunate in losing one of its trustees, Mr. Lowry F. Sater, a man 
who for years had been keenly interested in history and in the 
work of the Ohio State Archzological and Historical Society. 
It seems fitting that a memorial resolution be read to the Society 
at this time. 

Dr. LinpLtEy: The Board of Trustees appointed a commit- 
tee at the first opportunity after the death of Mr. Sater for the 
purpose of preparing a memorial resolution which was adopted 
by the Board and made a matter of record at a previous meeting, 
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but it has been customary to present these memorials at the time 
of the Annual Meeting as well. This committee, with Dr. George 
W. Rightmire, as chairman, assisted by Mr. Freeman T. Eagle- 
son, prepared the following memorial : 


IN MEMORIAM: 
LOWRY FRANCIS SATER, 
TRUSTEE OF THE OHIO STATE ARCHAOLOGICAL AND 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY 

Lowry Francis Sater was born on June 15, 1867, near what is now 
New Baltimore, Butler County, Ohio. His early years were those of the 
normal boy on the farm and in the country schools of Butler County; then 
in the rather usual way of the self-made man, he combined school teaching 
with attendance at college, first at Marietta College and later at Ohio State 
University, from which latter he was graduated in 1895, and two years later 
received his law degree. Shortly thereafter, he became associated with 
the firm of his uncle, John E. Sater, in the practice of the law in Columbus, 
Ohio, and continued as a member of that firm throughout his professional 
life. He was the senior member at the time of his death on August 18, 1935, 

As his energetic life passes in review, it is seen that the elements in 
him were so variously mixed that the product was a noi ible man! 

His buoyancy was contagious; his generous ham shake, his ringing 
greeting admitted one to the inner circle of friendship and inspired an instant 
response of camaraderie and fellow interests and enthusiasms. Vexations 
or grievances which infest the material nature faded at his touch and there 
was spontaneous outlet of the spiritual and sympathetic influences which 
alone promote the good of which man is capable. To meet and to be 
buoyantly greeted by him was to experience a release of those forces which 
stimulate mental alertness and social appreciation. 

If one can be said to have an affection for a subject of study, he may 
be said to have had that feeling for history. The biographical, the near 
contemporary, the personal element in moving events—these held him cap- 
tive—these gave his mind expansive holiday. His memory was stored with 
the names of places where epoch-making events had occurred, and he spoke 
familiarly of the characters that had dominated them. He possessed crea- 
tive imagination so moving that these places and characters assumed immi- 
nent reality. He had all the sensibilities and conceptions required to give 
to history a vibrant personality. 

In foreign travel, the contemporaneous, the current material and spiri- 
tual conditions and institutions deeply interested him, but he lost himself 
completely in contemplating the monuments, the tombs, the places significant 
of the great events, the great characters, which at a critical juncture domi- 
nated conditions and gave to the stream of history a new direction. This 
“interest” capacity was exercised in many places on the European continent, 
to an absorbing degree in England, where college study and mature reading 
at once made the whole countryside familiar ground. 

But it was particularly in the United States that his historic percep- 
tions and reactions manifested their maximum sensitiveness and potency. 
The course of Colonial growth in New England, in Virginia, the non- 
English pioneering in Florida and Louisiana; the slow development of 
national consciousness; the masterly influence of a few great characters in 
creating these United States—Washington, Franklin, Jefferson, Madison, 
Hamilton—the alignment of parties in the governmental scene; the con- 
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tinuity of certain principles which undergird democracy and indicate it as 
the ultimate in human self-government—all these conceptions vibrated in him 
as the string to the touch of the master. 

On his office walls hung portraits and documents which gave him peren- 
nial reminder of our national beginnings and the developmental direction 
and expansion of the national scene. A land warrant—to most a dry legal 
document—signed by Jefferson, President, and Madison, a = state, 
presented to him—not a land title—but the Father of the Declaration of 
Independence and the Democratic party, in the one—and the Father of the 
Constitution in the other. Our whole national growth with its motivating 
and regulating influences flashed before him, and before another could 
finish puzzling out some of the terms and the chirography, his active imagi- 


nation had carried him through the great periods commencing in 1775 and 


extending into the confusion of our own day. 

Various contemporaries in whom there was courage and an honest 
fundamental ruggedness of character were warmly acknowledged as benefi- 
cent and potent influences. He greatly admired these characteristics of 
Grover Cleveland; he enjoyed an intimate and sympathetic acquaintance 
with James E. Campbell and was led into a beautifully ordered and exhila- 
rating study of his character and career. His friendship for William 
Oxley Thompson was warm and of mutual appreciation. Almost a half 
century of association with William H. Scott brought a progressively 
deepening reverence for that beacon personality. His later experiences 
with Dr. Scott were of frequent comment in conversation with friends. 
His happiest moments seemed those in which he could dwell upon the 
characteristics of some men he knew quite intimately who deserved and 
received from their fellows the front rank as men of large human apprecia- 
tion and striking social and civic accomplishment. 

His love of country and great interest in the biography of its leading 
citizens marked his intellectual pursuits. Second nature with him was his 
enthusiastic knowledge of the essential contributions to American life and 
political welfare of the “Founding Fathers,” of Jackson, the central figure 
of the Democratic revival, and of Lincoln, the preserver. 

Public affairs on the international—even the national—scale can fur- 
nish a consuming interest, but yet it may exhaust itself objectively and in 
Utopian fashion. The panorama is vast enough to absorb the student in 
intellectual or worshipful contemplation with little or no active participation, 
The moving elements seem remote—the citizen is prone to “wishful think- 
ing.” But in municipal or community affairs one is in the middle of the 
scene; the happenings affect his daily business, his personal relations, his 
center of life. One cannot be objective about community welfare and 
simultaneously register as a good citizen. He is an active participant 
somewhere in the local social and civic scene or he accepts society’s benefits 
without compensating return. Mr. Sater understood this, and he also had 
the innate urge to share in the community life—its burdens, its hazards, its 
joys! He never held public office, but he had a high estimate of the 
essential qualities for such service and insisted upon rugged honesty and 
rigid integrity in a public servant. The educational agencies, the civic 
forum, the institutions for esthetic and cultural preservation and promotion, 
the centers of liberal religious influence, the general community welfare— 
all these were to him on the daily program of the good citizen, an integral 
part of the democratic way of life. Such requirements as are here con- 
noted he met in an exceptional way. 

If he may be said to have had a predominating interest, it was the 
Ohio State University. Himself a graduate, he married Katharine Eliza- 
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beth Morhart, also a graduate, outstanding among the women students of 
her time, just as he was in the forefront of most of the worthwhile student 
activities of his day. He carried through life a remarkable devotion to its 
welfare and growth, and a high conception of the proper public service and 
social contribution which an institution of higher learning on a public 
foundation must unfailingly nourish. To him it was the acme of idealistic 
democracy. He mingled intimately with its faculty, was a guiding spirit 
in its alumni organization, and was an intimate counselor and friend of 
three of its presidents. One of the last acts of his life was a series of 
conferences on the public understanding and support of the institution which 
was never absent from his affectionate consideration. 

The legal profession naturally attracted him and gave ample oppor- 
tunity for his large native endcwment and unresting energy. He realized 
that, as a profession, the law has always offered opportunities to those 
gifted with talent and industry; that as a field of study it touches human 
interests universally and presents a liberal education to its devotees; and 
that, as an arena of practice, it opens to the lawyer the office conference with 
clients and lawyers where personal interests are emphatically advanced, are 
meticulously weighed and measured by legal principles and enactments 
and psychological concepts. He believed that the understanding and the 
integrity of the lawyer are distinctly on trial in such conferences, and 
that supreme candor must mark the relations with clients, and that intel- 
ligent, alert and courteous self-reliance should feature the dealings amon 
lawyers. He conceived that the court room requires sound knowledge o 
the relevant law, and gives place for convincing reason, persuasive oratory, 
the sharp thrust of wit or sarcasm, and the mental vigilance which con- 
stantly gives reliable definition to the issue. He was admirably equipped 
to fill the difficult role of the modern lawyer. He regarded the possibilities 
of the profession of law as almost infinite—demanding rigorous training, 
character, patience, human sympathy, the capacity for righteous indignation, 
and an unswerving moral sense. 

Among lawyers he was trusted and honored; his delightful personality, 
ready wit, thorough preparation in facts and law, and his unfailing courtesy 
deserved and held the respect of the courts. 

He welcomed membership on the Board of Trustees of the Ohio 
State Archzological and Historical Society; its purposes, its program, and 
its expected accomplishments in the social, civic and intellectual life of 
the commonwealth held for him a fervent appeal. The people of one 
generation must be translated to future generations that orderly develop- 
ment and sympathetic understanding of the body politic may feature the life 
of the state and render its progress integral and continuous. The Society 
with its widely distributed membership, its discriminatingly collected museum 
exhibits, its wealth of newspaper files, books and correspondence, its studies 
and publications, is a vital element in the social and civic advancement of 
the people, and as a great agency for the more complete understanding and 
sensitive appreciation of the related past, it called forth his lively enthusiasm, 
In this office he could become a builder, a constructive citizen, contributing 
to the public welfare by maintaining the wholeness of the web of human 
experience, generated by the unbroken flow of events in the waning stream 
of yesterday, the bracing and buoyant current of today, and the full tide of 
tomorrow. 

The Society here records its high esteem for Lowry Francis Sater, the 
lawyer, the trustee, the citizen, the man. 

Presented by the Committee, 
FREEMAN T. EAGLESON, 

January 2lst, 1936. Georce W. RIGHTMIRE. 
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Mr. Stout: To honor Mr. Sater I think it would be very 
fitting that these resolutions become a part of the Minutes of our 
Society. Will someone make a motion to that effect? 

A motion was made by Mr. Spetnagel and seconded by Mr. 
Roof that these resolutions be made a part of the Minutes of the 
Society. The motion was unanimously carried. 

Mr. Spetnagel, chairman of the Nominating Committee, then 
made the following report: “Speaking for your Nominating 
Committee, I wish to propose for trustees for the ensuing term of 
three years the following names: Dr. Carl Wittke, head of the 
Department of History in Ohio State University, Chief Justice 
Carl V. Weygandt, and, lastly, the reelection of our very efficient 
treasurer, Mr. Oscar F. Miller.” 

By motion the secretary was instructed to cast a unanimous 
ballot of the Society approving the report of the committee, 
which was done. 

Before adjournment, announcements concerning the after- 
noon program were made and the attention of those present was 
called to the loan exhibit now on display in the Museum building 
which was made by WPA to illustrate the value of farm and 
market roads; also to the original desk of Benjamin Hanby upon 
which he wrote a number of his poems. This is of especial in- 
terest just now since the Society has, during the year, acquired 
the Hanby home in Westerville as a State historical monument. 

The meeting then adjourned to reconvene at two o’clock. 


MINUTES OF THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE BOARD OF 
TRUSTEES OF THE OHIO STATE ARCHAZOLOGICAL 
AND HISTORICAL SOCIETY, HELD APRIL 21, 1936. 

The regular annual meeting of the Board of Trustees of the Ohio 
State Archzological and Historical Society convened in the Trustees’ Room 
of the Ohio State Museum at one p. M., Tuesday, April 21, 1936. 

In the absence of the president and first vice-president of the Board, 
Mr. Wilber Stout, second vice-president, called the meeting to order. 

Members present were: Messrs. Stout, Miller, Rightmire, Spetnagel, 
Wolfe and Florence. Governor Davey was officially represented by Con- 
servation Commissioner Larry Wooddell. Director Shetrone and Secre- 
tary Lindley were also present. 

The Minutes of the adjourned meeting of April 9, 1936, were read 
and approved. 

The committee appointed to consider the possibility of ways and means 
for securing the Bimeler property at Zoar for a State historical monument 
and museum reported that they had continued their investigations and, after 
having advised with the attorney general, approved of a plan providing for 
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the creation of a Zoar Foundation, consisting of nine members, representing 
the interests of the Ohio State Archzological and Historical Society, the 
Zoar Historical Society and the Tuscarawas County Historical Society, 
which would be incorporated as a non-profit-making corporation, with 
power to proceed in securing the property under consideration for permanent 
preservation, and to make final disposition of the property after it was 
secured and paid for, in such a way as to guarantee its preservation as a 
permanent historical memorial. 

By motion this report was approved, and the way cleared for such a 
foundation to be organized. 

The members then proceeded to the election of officers for the ensuing 
year, as follows: 


President, Arthur C. Johnson, Sr. 

First Vice-President, Freeman T. Eagleson 

Second Vice-President, Wilber Stout 

Secretary, Harlow Lindley 

Treasurer, Oscar F. Miller. 

By motion of Mr. Miller, seconded by Dr. Rightmire, all members of 
the present staff of the Society were reelected. 

Upon the suggestion of Director Shetrone, it was moved and carried 
that plans be made for a special call meeting of the Board to be held early 
in the summer, at one of our State parks, preferably at the Hayes Memo- 
rial, Fremont, to discuss a policy for the development of our historical 
monuments. 


The meeting then adjourned. 
Hartow Linney, Secretary. 


Afternoon Session—2 P. M. 

The afternoon session convened at 2 Pp. M. The first feature 
of the program was the presentation of a series of sound movies 
which had been prepared by the Educational Department of the 
Standard Oil Company of Ohio. The first of these, entitled 
“Historical Ohio,” crowded into one reel, in chronological se- 
quence, some of the major events of historical importance in the 
State. Beginning with the pre-historic remains of the Mound 
Builders the picture follows through the time of the Indians, the 
early period of settlement, the War of 1812, and later events. 
This reel was followed by one, entitled “The Sohio Sketch Book,” 
dealing with matters of interest in the State. The third reel, 
entitled “Beautiful Ohio,” started with a view of the State Capitol 
Building in Columbus, and presented in succession, scenes from 
Mill Creek Park, Youngstown, Nelson Ledges, the beauties of 
Hocking County, the Ohio Caverns, views of interest in Cincin- 
nati and Cleveland, the Blue Hole at Castalia, and, finally, sunset 
on the Ohio River. 
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The guest speaker of the day was Mr. Wilbur D. Peat, 
director of the John Herron Art Institute, of Indianapolis, who 
spoke on the subject, “The Museum and Library in Modern Edu- 
cation,” parts of which follow: 


The place that the museums and public libraries occupy in contempo- 
rary life is so well known to curators and librarians that any further 
comment is unnecessary, and instead of reviewing their achievements for 
you here I would prefer to point out certain dangers that might result 
from uniting their functions under one roof or from correlating their activ- 
ities where the benefits are not mutual. 


Museums and public libraries hold their important place in modern 
education by virtue of possessing the most effective seeds of education— 
books and objects—and by virtue of their approach to the public. Their 
appeal is universal and they offer a kind of service that cannot be obtained 
elsewhere. They believe in education, yet they do not maintain regular 
class rooms, teaching staffs nor lesson plans, as do our schools and col- 
leges. They delight in disseminating information, yet they see the necessity 
of supplying certain forms of entertainment. And they constantly feel the 
urge of devising new schemes for reaching a larger and wider audience. 


In these respects they are mutual and except for the character of their 
collections their problems are similar enough, in this light, to make some 
people wonder if the two institutions would not do more effective work 
if their resources were pooled. This feeling is strengthened by the fact 
that the workers in one field show a strong desire to assist those in the 
other, as seen in the many instances where public libraries have served as 
foster parents to small museums and where museums have generously lent 
their collections and staff members to the public libraries. But would the 
union of administrative and functional activities produce a more effective 
educational institution? . The answer, I believe, lies in an analysis of the 
basic function of the two. 


In their philosophy toward their material, the curator and librarian 
are so opposed that it is reasonable to assume that a combination of their 
functions would not be successful. A successful librarian must have abso- 
lute faith in books. He must believe that books are the ultimate, unques- 
tionable sources of knowledge and the greatest factors in acquiring informa- 
tion or enjoyment. If he is a good librarian he must never question the 
power of the printed page in leading humanity to boundless worldly goods 
and esthetic pleasures. He must agree with Andrew Carnegie, that libraries 
“reach the aspiring and open to those the chief treasures of the world.” 


The museum worker, on the other hand, has an instinctive doubt in the 
printed page. His natural tendency is to question the written account of 
an event and to return to the source material—the objects themselves. The 
history of mankind, for him, is in things, not in books, and the “chief treas- 
ures of the world” are the objects that have been brought into the museums 
for preservation and study. This difference in the structure of the two 
minds will always keep the museum and library apart, particularly if they 
desire to be effective educational agencies, and it is reasonable to assume 
that no single person can combine two opposite mental states such as these, 
unless he is a very rare individual. 
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It is obvious, of course, that both the curator and librarian see the 
value of the other person’s material. Museums are constantly increasi 
their own libraries—devoted, for the most part, to the subjects in which 
they specialize—and many libraries form collections of objects, ranging 
from old paintings to specimens of minerals; but they do not use the 
material in the same way. 

This is clearly seen in the case of the library. With a few excep- 
tions, the library collects and borrows material for the purpose of illus- 
trating certain books or of increasing the public’s interest in reading along 
certain lines. The science that underlies collecting in a certain field, 
including history, research and preservation, is either unknown to the 
librarian or is too involved for his limited time. In other words, the most 
effective material for him is the material that has already been collected, 
classified and catalogued. 


It has already been pointed out that the process of turning from 
passive guardians of old books and specimens to aggressive promoters of 
educational material the museums and libraries have adopted new tactics 
and new methods. The scope of their collections and the quality of scholar- 
ship has not changed as much as the manner of presenting this material 
to the public. Display, information, and publicity—common to both—have 
undergone revolutionary changes and now offer fields for mutual assist- 
ance. The library has realized, for some time, the value of objects for 
increasing the interest in certain books. These, combined with posters, 
pictures, stuffed birds and foreign curios serve as graphic illustrations 
and tend to increase the public’s desire to follow up certain subjects. Mu- 
seums and private collectors have been generous in their loans, but it 
should be pointed out that there is danger in increasing this service. The 
effectiveness of museum material decreases in proportion to the extent of 
its distribution outside of the galleries. This point deserves more am- 
plification than can be given to it here. However this matter of display 
can be worked out in such a way as will benefit both: by the careful 
planning in advance of the scope of the collection, its function in the 
library, its importance to the museum, and with as much emphasis on the 
quality of the objects themselves as upon the books dealing with the 
subject. By introducing its wares to the public, through the libraries, the 
museums can reach a wider audience than they now possess, but they must 
be certain that their wares will bring people to the museum to see more 
complete and more important displays in their proper setting. The museum 
and library can do much more together in arousing interest in more whole- 
some subjects, and in helping people to actually look at things—an art that 
is almost entirely lost in the twentieth century—to observe objects and 
deduct certain facts from them without having to refer to books first. 


For their part the museums can devise effective plans for calling 
their visitors’ attention to the books in the public library dealing with the 
subject under consideration. Labels, amplified to include certain references 
and book titles, or additional gallery standards, showing book-jackets and 
giving bibliographies, can be very effective. Such a plan as this would 
increase the effectiveness of each building and make the public realize that 
a very definite correlation exists between them. 


In many more ways the public libraries and museums could be mu- 
tually beneficial, and by holding frequent conferences the curator and 
librarian could devise many schemes for making their material more at- 
tractive to the community. Up to this time the popularity of the former 
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has eclipsed the latter but with the growing belief in the value of visual 
material in education, it is reasonable to assume that more and more 
demands will be made on the museums, and the libraries will resort to 
their sister institution for more help if they want to vitalize their position 
in the community. For this reason both must fully understand their basic 
similarities and natural differences—and act accordingly. 

These brief remarks have been designed to point out the similarities 
in the approach of the two institutions toward the public, their mutual 
desire to help one another, their belief in the usefulness of the other’s 
material and the underlying differences in their ideals. It is natural that 
in an age of efficiency attempts will be made to form unions, even of 
library and museum workers. But it is reasonable to assume that more 
effective work will not be achieved by merely adding museum galleries to 
already existing libraries and by extending museum buildings to include 
public libraries. Their common meeting ground is not in the domain of 
institutional activities, but in the field of indirect popular education. 


The final feature of the day’s program was the singing, by 
the entire audience, of “Ohio, the Beautiful.” 
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The Transylvania Colony. By William Lester Stewart (Spencer, 
Indiana, Samuel R. Guard & Co., 1935. 288p. $3.00.) 
Professor W. L. Stewart has made an exhaustive study of 

the sources by using the Draper Manuscripts, the Haldimand 

Papers, the American State Papers, the Swain Manuscripts, the 

Colonial Records of North Carolina, newspapers, etc. 


He points out in an informative preface that the Transyl- 
vania company, among the several that were formulated for the 
exploitation of the land lying west of the seaboard colonies, was 
the only one that actually planted a colony. Although its period 
of proprietary control was brief its contribution to the settlement 
of the West was significant and well worth an accurate appraise- 
ment. 

Aside from the development of his thesis in such chapters 
as “Transylvania Institutes a Government,” “Administration in 
Transylvania,” and “The Fourteenth Colony,” the author treats 
interestingly, in such chapters as “Early Pioneer Kentucky” and 
“Social and Economic Life in Transylvania,” of the everyday 
life of the people. The latter chapter is a fresh story of the 
hardships of pioneers of this particular community told from the 
documents cited above. 

Being the result of a careful study of the available materials 
and containing long extracts from many of the manuscript 
sources, the chief value of the volume seems to be for the student 
of the period rather than a volume for the perusal of the layman. 
There is a bibliography and a table of contents but no index. 


W. D. O. 
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